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LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusu, 
Evecutive Oficer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





ROOMLYN,N. » Coll, Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). L. Ww? Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, = them this 
ournal. 1-7 12-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupy: 


. Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
= Mechanical Eng’r. 


ii. s¢ ae ‘ Chemist. 
ave se 46 es —_ r of Mines. 
q ae ce ee hitect, 
Wz. " $8 sd Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

810-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department Washington University 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Hon. Samuel Treat. Hon.G.H. Krum. Hon. Albert Todd, 
“* G. A. Madill, Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg, G. W Cline, Esq: 
ENEY HITOHOOOK, — D , Dean of F 
Fourteentn Annual Term opens Oct. 13, 
study — two Annual Orme, seven months each. Dip- 
loma admits to bar in State and U. 8. Courts in Missouri. 
Candidates oe senior class examined only at beginning of 
term. jee, $9), including use of Law Library. 
For further information 





1880. , of 


dress. 
COCK, Dean of Faculty, St. Louis. 





Peet a! OF BEER ARES, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toll, Noc rge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 

ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 








Do You Want to Bu 


CLOAK, DOLMAN, HOOD, 
or SET of FURS at Wholesale ? 

f so, send a 3-cent stamp for my new 
Beautifully Illustrated Catatoouz Faus. 
ress . M. VAN ETTEN, 

208’ LaSalle St. , Chieago. 


State which paper you saw this advertisement in, 





| AM SOLE ACENT 
¥FOR THE 
Eldridge, Victor, Dauntless, 
Chicago Singer, Remington, 
and New Weed 


Sewing Machines! 





And Special Agent for the following : 


Singer, New American, 

Automatic, St. John, White, 
Wilson, Davis, Crewn, 

Whitney, New Home, 

Domestic, Grover & Baker, 

Florence, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, and Wardwell. 

All of which I am prepared to furnish at Whole- 

sale and Retail, and parts, repairs, needles and 

supplies for all. yg-Special prices given to 

teachers. $18 to $30 buys a new machine. 


L. L. RICHMOND, 
811 and 313 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
18-11 5t 


NOW READY! 


An Encyclopedia on the Evidences; 
OR, MASTERPIECES ef Many Minds. 





Being Selections from the Master Thinkers of 
the World, on GOD, MAN and DESTINY, com- 
prising a collection of thoughts that breathe, 
such as have never before appeared in one vol- 
ume, making a book of 656 8vo pages. Price to 
subscribers: Elegantly bound in Cloth, $3.00; 
Library style, $3.50; Half Morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edges, $5 00. 


ke Agents are meeting with large 
success. Choice territory is being 
rapidly taken. Agents wanted: every- 


where. Address, 


JOHN BURNS, Publisher. 
WT Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





A TREATISE ON 
The Law of Public Schools. 


By Fintey Bourke, Counsellor at Law. 
For lawyers, school officers, teachers, institnte 
instructors, and all others interested in our pub- 
lic schools. 12mo, cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 
William Street, N. Y.; 34 and 36 Madison St., 
Chicago. 13-11 eom4t 





“THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST.” 


‘“‘A New Departure and in the Right Direction.” 
“Every Teacher Should Examine Them.”’ 


SEYMOUR'S ARITHMETICS, 





EDUCATIONAL 


210 and 212 


arSpecimen copies of the Elementary Arithmetic will be 
Tracuers and Scuoor Orricers for 25 cents; and of the Practical for 50c. 


CONSISTING OF TWO BOOKS. 
An Elementary Arithmetic, Oral and Written. 
A Practical Arithmetic. 


By GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, A. M., 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


“Analytical in treatment; clear, concise, and well graded.” 
‘Perfect in Mechanical Execution.” 
“The Best Arithmetics in the Market.” 


sent to 


Correspondence is solicited. Address 


DEPARTMENT, 


G.I JONES & Co., 


Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








STANDARD 


10,000 pooKs, 


NEWWV AND OLD. 


xF-Catalogues Free.-Ey 
WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 
for = State what catalogue you want when 
you write DAN LINAHAN, 
338 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


GET THE BEST. 


De Witt’s Schoo! Speakers and Di- 
alogues. — Fifty Cent Series, 11 different 
kinds; Dime Series, 20 different kinds. 

De Witt’s Choice Roadings and Se- 
lect Recitations.—Dime Series, 2 differ- 
ent kinds. 

Above books are admitted to be the finest of 
their class, in every respect; literary merit, pu- 
rity of thought and excellence of typographical 





BURR’S 
LIBRARY INDEX, 


For indexing subjects, to aid the Student, Cler- 
gyman, Scholar, Lawyer, Physician, Editor, 
Author, Teacher, Pupil, and Lovers of Books. 


39 An Index to Information for Immediate or 
Future Use.-€% 


All words and names are indexed by the first 
two letters, with over 300 combinations cut in 
Thumb Holes in the edges of the leaves. Opened 
at any combination by the use of one hand. It 
has a combination for every word and name in 
all languages. Convenient, saves time, labor, 
money and vexation. Printed on fine writing 
paper, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 49 lines to the 
page, bound in half Morocco, price, $3.50. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price to any part of the 
United States or Canada. We manufacture over 
thirty styles and sizes of Combination Indexes 
for Ledgers, Records, and Commercial Reports, 
and make indexes of any size toorder. For fur- 
ther particulars and specimen pages, address 

Taz J. B. Bore Pusiisnine Co., 
18-10 Hartford, Conn. 





work. Catalogues sent FREE on application. 








W sored'e.” 0 seein 8 Frouk Gardi-|  .DeWurr, Publisher, 33 Rose Sweet, N.Y. 
ner, Lynn, Mass 18-11 6¢ 18-10 12 


1 rth 
5 to $20 p5i.207 “Andres srineos & Co. : 
Portland, Maine, 18-10 14.9 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTO! 











LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 








American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s e Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’l Agt., 


612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’. Language Series; 
Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHULES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 

St. Louis, Mo. 
11-9¢ 








ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 

Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. : 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 

Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 


11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
ply, & J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

1l-l0c eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Burean of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 





The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L.<Pickard, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. White, New York. 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eddy, Ohio. 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 
w3-Send a postal card for circulars. 
Address, W. L. KLEIN & CO., 


Nerthwest corner Randolph and Lasalle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New Eiotel. 


PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J. P. PLUMER, Proprietor. 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
that om contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 








‘RUNS 
2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2 


—FROM—— 


ST. LOUIS 


eae ae 
Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Mendota, 
Freeport, Galena, 
DUBUQUE, 
Winona, Green Bay, 
LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 
And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali: 
fornia. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 
SHORT LINE. 
i30 MILES 130 


Shorter than any route via Chicago, 
—AND— 
38 


MILES 38 


Shorter than any Iowa Route. Making 
the quick time. of 24 hours, and running 
Pullman sleeping cars through without 
change. Excursion tickets on sale now, 
cheap. 
paz All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to Cc. G. LEMMON, 
W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 
General Agent, 
RICHARD CHENEY, 
Southern Travel Agent. 
NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


112 





Square and Cube Root. 
As simple as Simple Addition, on an 
Entirely New Pian. 
Recommended by the principals of over two 
hundred high schools and colleges. Send for 

circulars describing the method to 
H. H. HILL, 105-109 Madison St , Chicago. 
The above is a valuable aid toteachers. Will 


be found for sale at 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
18-10 15-3 


SOUTH EAST NORMAL 


An Educational Paper, edited by Members of 
the Normal Faculty. 
Devoted to the interests of the Public Schools. 
Price fifty cents a year. 
Address 
The Editor, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, 
: Mo, 








VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 
NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 
And all Southern Cities. 

The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket oftice, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 





St. Lois and Cairo Short Line,| 





Ticket Agent, General Manager. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 


Train No.3, Daily, 








Trainl, Daily with Through 
STATIONS. exceptSun’y. Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans. 

Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p.m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p.m. 3.55a. m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p.m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.(5a. m. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin...... 7.40 a.m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... 10.40 a. m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.3 p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... .... 12.45 p. m. 3.3% a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p.m. 8.15 a.m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40 a. m. 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a.m. —s._«.. ss ea eee 
Arrive Mobile, Ala. 1.59a.m. _—__......... 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. m. 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p m. 6.52 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.0 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.2L a.m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.40 a. m. 5.40 a.m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.00a. m. 8.00a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a.m. the 
second morning (38 hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:39 p.m., arrives at Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That paseengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 


m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & |, 


Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 
8:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn.,and the quick 
time weare thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 a. m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northein Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 
C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12 a. m. 
For circulars, apply to R. R. RayMonpD, 
13-0 10 Principal. 





LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special preparation of teachers. ‘The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
for preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
tion’ $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good, practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
year. Terms begin Nov. 22, 1880 and March 7, 
1831. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewitt, 
President, Normal, Ill. 13-10c 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 


Interesting Announcement. 





To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
te your very homes. For particulars, address 
W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 

Bunker Hill, Dlinois. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


13-6 14-5 





J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, 8t. Louis,Mo. 


. 





The Three Prowoneiations of Latin, 


By M. M. FISHER, University of Missouri. 








Of equal interest to all scholars, to all profes- 
sional and scientific men, and may be regarded 
as indispensable to teachers of Latin.—St. Louis 
Republican, Aug. 16. 


My best thanks for your capital book on the 


ronunciation of Latin.—T. W. Coit, Prof. of 
hurch History, Berkley Divinity School, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 


To those engaged in educational matters, this 
work must be invaluable.—Cambridge Tribune. 
Masterly and exhaustive.—St. Louis Times. 

We have in the work a most elaborate and 
scholarly argument in favor of the retention of 
the English Method of Pronunciation, in prefer- 
ence either to the so-called Continental Method 
or the Roman.—New England Journal. 

It isa volume that no Professor of Latin can 
afford to do without, whatever may be his favor- 
ite mode of pronunciation.—American Journal 
of Education. 

Price, $1.00. For sale by 

THE HuGH R. HILDRETH PRINTING Co., 
407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Gold as a Cure for Drunkenness. 


Dipsomania or Drunkenness of all stages per- 
manently cured with Dr. L. E. Keeley’s Double 
Chloride of Gold Remedy, in nine days. I have 
thoroughly investigated and tested it, having 
cured a number of our reputable citizens who 
were diseased from drink habit. Consultations 
and communications of inquiry strictly confiden- 
tial. Send for pamphlet of explanation. 

P D.CORDELL, 
Sole agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas; 
office 704and 706 Washington avenue, St. Lou- 
is, Mo. 13-9¢ 





Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 


RATIUIWAY.. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


st. iocuis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


Fer threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
E.CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager, 10-213 
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Printed for the Editors,by G. S. Bouron,and 
**Entered at the postoflice at St. Louis, Mo., 
ahd admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.’’ 


Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times ray 2 New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertise- 
ments ir all the editions ofthe AMERICAN JoUR- 
NAL OF EDUDATION at our best rates. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Tue price of this journal is reduc- 
ed to $1 per annum postpaid. ‘No 
teacher can afford to be without it at 
that price.” At least, this is what 


one of the most prominent educators 
in the country writes us. 


Prest. C. H. Durcuer resigns his 
position in the Cape Girardeau Nor- 
mal Sehool, to start another bank. 


He has done a noble and permanent 
work in the State for education, and 
his friends and pupils regret to have 
him leave. He finds banking more 
profitable than teaching, and we con- 
gratulate the business men of Butler 
and Bates county, in securing a cit- 
izen and a banker so honorable, so 
intelligent, and so true to all the in- 
terests which go to build up the 
State and the Nation. 


Prest. Dutcher has been for many 
years engaged in the business of 
banking in Kirksville, Mo., and has 
won an enviable reputation as an 
honorable business man, as well in 
that field as in his position as Presi- 
dent of the Cape Girardeau Normal 
School. 


He will be followed to his new field 
of labor by the best wishes of a host 
of friends among the very best peo- 
ple of the State. 








Pror. R. C. Norton, who has been 
for a long time an eminent teacher in 
the State, and for years past connec- 
ted with the Normai School at War- 
rensburg, accepts the position vaca- 
ted by Prest. Dutcher at the Cape Gi- 
rardeau Normal School. This in- 
sures the continued success of the 
s¢hool without break or interruption. 

Prof. Norton brings a large experi- 
ence, great enthusiasm — and finds 
also an able and united faculty te 
second his efforts to build up a great 
institution. 


have learned to value the work done 


of liberal appropriations to sustain it. 


Every acre of land in the State is 
worth more for what this school has 
done and is doing; every home is 


happier and better for it; and the 
selection of Prof. Norton as Presi- 
dent insures not only a forward 





movement but a continued success, 


The people of Southeast Missouri 


by this school, and they are in favor |ency as the best local school executive 


Tue Hon. S. R. Thompson, State 
Supt. of Nebraska writes: ‘Your 
journal comes regularly, and contains 
much that is interesting and profita- 
ble for the teachers and patrons of 
our schools to read. I shall be glad 
to see it widely circulated among the 
teachers of this State.” 








We congratulate the people of 
Kansas in being able to secure Hon. 
J. L. Denton, Supt. of Public In- 
struction in Arkansas, as one of the 
speakers at the next meeting of their 
State Association. He took us by 
storm in St. Louis, at the meeting of 
our State Association, delivering one 
of the most eloquent and effective ad- 
dresses on popular education to which 
we ever listened. 


Prof. Baer of Little Rock, in our 
office, paid him one of the finest com- 
pliments in an off-hand way that we 
have heard, in urging him to go to 
>and deliver one of his pow- 
erful appeals, and save the schools and 
the people !” 











No. 3 of the Texas Journal of Ed- 
ucation is before us, and a grand 
number it is, too. In speaking of the 
value and necessity of county super- 
vision, it says: 

“It is the part of wisdom to profit 
by the experience of others. An ex- 
amination of the systems of county 
school organization in other States, 
discloses the fact that nearly all the 
States of the Union that maintain an 
efficient and satisfactory system of 
public schools, have, after trying va- 
rious plans of county school organi- 
zation, accepted county superintend- 


agency. 

Ex-Gov. Curtin, while State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, said: ‘It has infused 
renewed life into the system, and has 
done more substantial benefit in the 
short space of time it has been in ex- 





made. Its successful results are an 
ample and unanswerable vindication 
of the necessity for the office, and it 
has secured to the system power and 
efficiency hitherto unattainable.’ ” 








Tue Hon. D. Kerr of Gilman, IIL, 
writes: ‘*The American Journal of 
Education is received regularly. I 
always welcome it for its spicy arti- 
cles, terse style, and wide range of 
topics pertaining to school work.” 





WE shall be doing every one of 
the 250,000 teachers of the United 
States a personal favor by calling at- 
tention to the Acme Stationery and 
Paper Co., Fulton Street, N. Y. 
They give low prices and pay spe- 
cial attention to filling orders for pa- 
per for school purposes. We have 
tried them and speak from experi- 
ence. Drop them a line for prices, 
enclosing stamp for sample. 











“Tgxt-BooK instruction,” cays Dr. 
Harris, “is the form of school in- 
struction adopted by the deep in- 
stinct of modern society, as the most 
direct and effective method of initia- 
ting the individual man into spiritual 
participation in the activity of his 
race. By it our system of instruc- 
tion is best enabled to secure what is 
substantial without sacrificing th 
formal.” : 








PLease write your name and post- 
office address very plain—(we blush 
to say it—but might as well—plainer 
than “‘we” do!) enclosing stamps to 
pay return postage, and you will be 
astonished at the promptness with 
which you will receive replies to nu- 
mérous inquiries sent us. Be sure to 
enclose stamps. 








(a Agency Commercial Colleges. Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 
and get valuable information by addressing 
this office before investing. B. 





Senp ten cents if you want to see 





istence than any reform heretofore 


sample copies of this journal, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











- HIGH SCHOOLS. 





E have seen no statement more 
tersely or concisely put, show- 


ing the necessity for a system of High 
Schools in 
TEXAS, 

than the following, by Prof. W. B. 
Page of Crockett, Texas. We com- 
mend them to the attention of those 
interested, in every State in the Un- 
ion. Prof. Page says: 

‘“‘We want something intermediate 
between the common school and the 
college. 

We want something that will fit 
pupils for entrance into the halls of 
our universities. They go there now 
before they are ready to go. They 
enter these institutions before they 
have gone through an _ academic 
course, and the consequence is that 
their time is consumed in acquiring, 
and the time of the professors in im- 
parting instruction which should be 
properly and exclusively limited to 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Thus we see that. collegiate institu- 
tions must graduate the course of in- 
struction not to the capacity but to 
the attainments of those matriculat- 
ing. 

The college and university then 
have to do work which should be 
done by schools of lower grade. 
Necessarily the standard must be low. 
We do not believe the standard is 
kept down because our institutions 
have not men of such scholarly at- 
tainments as are required for impart- 
ing instruction of a high character, 
but simply because they have to do 
work which ought to be done else- 
where. But now suppose every coun- 
ty in this State was provided with one 
or two first-rate 

HIGH SCHOOLS, 
the duties of which sould be to train 
pupils for admission into institutions 
of a higher grade, what should we 
see ? 

We should see our colleges more 
assuredly established and prosperous. 
more widely known, more largely at- 
tended, their diplomas more eagerly 
sought for than they are or ever will 
be unless there be vast and solid im- 
provement in the present system of 
high school education. 

We need more high schools to do 
the work which colleges at present 
have to do. Again. Why are our 
higher institutions so slimly attended ? 
Simply because they have not these 
feeders in the capacity of high 
schools. If however the State was 
furnished with a system of well-man- 
aged schools of a grade intermediate 
between the common school and the 
college, we think we should find: our 
collegiate institutions crowded with 
students from all sections of the 


The press of the State complains 
about the annual exodus of the youth 
of our land to the institutions of 
Eastern States. The complaint is 
natural ; but when they state that the 
advantages for getting a polished and 
scholarly education are as good here 
as they are in the Eastern institu- 
tions, the complaint is unjust and the 
statement incorrect. Parents cannot 
be blamed for sending their children 
off to other schools when they know 
that with cheapness of tuition and 
living is combined thoroughness of 
instruction. How then may this 
yearly drain of the youth and wealth 
of our State to other sections of the 
Union be prevented? 

Let private high schools and acad- 
emies be built up in every county in 
the State. When that is done our 
colleges and universities will at once 
enlarge the curriculum, make it more 
comprehensive and exhaustive, and 
thus offer the young men and young 
ladies who annually flock to othe: 
States, advantages unexcelled by 
those of the proudest and most prince- 
ly centres of learning.” 


STATE BOUNDARIES. 


E think it about time to let go 

this hold and pride in State 
boundaries on the part of our teach- 
ers and educators. 

The fact is, the circumstances of 
the country half a century ago, when 
the States had little to do with each 
other and were almost foreign pow- 
ers, have entirely changed. 

The growth of the country, the de- 
velopment of business of all kinds, 
the introduction of the railway and 
magnetic telegraph, have had the ef- 
fect of bringing States closer togetb- 
er than the cities of a single State 
were in the days of Jefferson and 
Munroe. Interests which were local 
have now become national, and what 
once concerned a single State now 
interests the continent. 

There must be something like uni- 
formity of action and policy on the 
part of States so closely related as 
New York and New Jersey, Illinois 
and Ohio, Missouri and Texas. 

It is this which makes the public 
school system a great 

PUBLIC NECESSITY, 
and makes it, too, as legitimate as it 
is necessary. 

It comes then to be of vast public 
importance to have the school system 
of each State reap the benefit of the 
experience of all the other States, 
and thus establish a community of 
method and spirit and aim which wil! 
add to the efficiency of all our educa- 
tional institutions. 

It would be an immense gain were 
the system of popular education in 
this country completely nationalized, 








State, 


so that the children of sparsely eet- 


tled and poor States should have the 
benefit of as thorough instruction as 
those of the rich and populous States. 

The Nation carries the mail through 
the Territories, where there is only 
three-quarters of an inhabitant to the 
square mile, as well as in the States 
where there are a hundred and eight 
to the square mile. 

Minds are not affected by State 
boundaries, and the system of public 
schools which has proved to be best 
in Illinois will be best for Mississippi 
or Missouri-or Texas, and ought to 
be secured to the children of those 
States. 


Iw all good things give the eye and 
ear full scope, for they let into the 
mind; restrain the tongue, for itis a 
spender; few men have repented of 
silence. 


Ir our teachers will circulate the 
printed page more among the patrons 
of their schools they will do great 
good. 

We must, in the local columns of 
the papers in the country, labor to 
deepen and widen the interest felt in 
popular education everywhere, in 
every State of the Union. 

An earnest co-operation must be 
secured among the friends of pro- 
Better school houses must be 
built, and they must be better equip- 
ped. The school law must be more 
and more adapted to our wants. 

Faithful teachers and school offi- 
cers must be sustained. The County 
Superintendency, the vital element in 
our school system, must be inaugura- 
ted and maintained in every State. 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE CLUBS. 

\ E print, with great pleasure, 
the following letter from a 

friend who is deeply interested in the 

education and mental culture of cur 

young people: 

Editors Awerican Journal of Education: 

I noticed in the last number of the 
JouRNAL that you had a most admira- 
ble form for the use of Book and 
Magazine Clubs. I send you the fol- 
lowing, not that it is‘“‘the better way,” 
but, being thus slightly modified, it 
will, I think, work better. 

The rules are simple, and the time 
sufficient, provided not more than ten 
or twelve members constitute the 
club: . 

RULES OF THE BOOK AND MAGAZINE 
CLUB, OF 
1.—Every member, beginning with 
him whose name is written on the 
cover hereof, is entitled to read this 
volume in the order of names given 
below, and after perusal shall deliver 
it to the next. The last in order 
shall deliver it to the Secretary. 
11.— Wednesdays and Saturdays are 


gress. 











the days for delivery, and if any mem 


ber keep this volume longer than the 
interval between those days, he shall 
pay to the Club a fine of five cents 
for every day’s detention of the same. 





Names. Delivered. 





A. H. Bereman, 
Mattie Hénry ... 
Theo Harris.... 
J.8. Garland.... 


W. Glasgow, Jr. 
Susan Peck...... 
Clinton Rowell. . 











The Secretary should receive all 
magazines, etc., from the postoffice, 
and have charge of the books. Let 
the first name of the list be written 
on the first periodical received, the 
second name on the second, and so 
continue till each name has been 
used ; with succeeding magazines and 
books continue through the list of 
names a second time, and soon. In 
this way each member will have his 
share, by turn, of magazines fresh 
from the press. The remainder of 
the rules are too plain to need com- 
ment. 

* By this system of circulating lite- 
rature, which has heretofore been so 
well and timely presented, each indi- 
vidual may have the benefit of many 
periodicals for about the cost of a 
single one. Truly yours, 

A Constant READER. 


—----——__- +e + __ —_-— 


The Relation of Teacher to Pupil. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


| ke’ the common mind this relation 
is not looked upon as a vital one. 


To most people who have never re- 
flected seriously on the subject, a 
teacher seems to be a sort of go-be- 
tween medium between the informa- 
tion in some text-book and the mind 
of the child; or, if the thought be a 
little farther advanced, she is a me- 
dium between ideas and the child’s 
mind. But how orin what way she 
acts, is not so clear. Or why the 
child cannot assimilate the informa- 
tion, or the idea contained in the 
book by himself, without the aid of 
this expensive medium, is not quite 
clear. 

If the so-called teacher simply as- 
signs a lesson from a text-book, and 
then acts simply as a testof what the 
pupil has been able to acquire—if she 
content herself with asking qu2s- 
tions on the text of the lesson, of 
course the question is quite pertinent 
for it might be asked whether the 
child who had recited a lesson knows 
it any better than he did before the 
recitation. 

To know is to assimilate one’s self, 
not simply to say; and till written 
examinations have invented some 
way of testing the validity of this 
assimilation process, they will always 
fail as a test of real knowledge. 





Not the written examinations but 
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the oral recitatiqn is the real test of 
the pupil’s knowledge and of the 
teacher’s power as such. That is a 
vital process, and that it is which the 
pupil alone with his book must al- 
ways wiss. 

We easily acknowledge that there 
is no more vivifying influence than 
the contact with an active, eager, 
and well-balanced mind. In its pres- 
ence “all things take on a nobler 
form.” What was before an insig- 
nificant fact blazes out as a great cen- 
tral truth, and we are surprised at the 
thoughts which spring into being in 
our own minds. We say things we 
never thought before, and we say 
them well. We share in the inspira- 
tion, and are lifted by its force out of 
our daily littleness into a share in its 
greatness. 

This is true, even in adult minds. 
But how much greater is the effect 
upon the mind of the child! Every 
real teacher dominates to a greater or 
less degree the mind of her pupils. 
She first attracts and holds the wa- 
vering attention with a strong grasp, 
and, when the work is well done, she 
feels instantly any slackening in that 
attention. Then she turns the mind 
of her listener to look at the subject 
she presents in one or many ways, 
the best ways for seeing it. Every 
glance of the eye, every turn of the 
head are to her an indication as to 
whether the child follows or not. 

If he slips away, he is brought 
back. She foresees difficulties in the 
path of fullcomprehension. If there 
is danger of his tripping, she upholds 
him by her strength. Like a strong 
bird she bears the fledgling up on her 
broad wings till he can fly himself. 
She never allows him to fall. She 
never lets him become discouraged. 
Like a timid swimmer beyond his 
depth, who is always sure of an arm 
outstretched to prevent his sinking, 
he gains confidence to strike out for 
himself. 

To do all this requires much expe- 
rience, but above all, a quick intui- 
tion and great and persistent expen- 
diture of nervous power. While the 
recitation is in progress that teacher 
could not tell you whether it rained 
or not outside the windows. She is 
wholly absorbed in her task, and with 
the feeling of an artist at his work. 
She holds her breath often as she 
feels the insecure steps of the mind 
that is trying te follow her and toex- 
press its thought, and the surmount- 
ing of the difficult point is a great 
delight to her. Like a wise mother, 
when her child is learning te walk, 
she does not touch and lead, but she 
holds her arms round to catch him be- 
fore he shall fall. 

Her motto is, ‘‘Never allow the 


child to become discouraged, and her 
rules, Foresee and warn him of cem- 


ing difficult places. Inspire him 
with confidence in his own power to 
do. Be always on his side—never 
let him feel you are an enemy ready 
te pick out his weak places and to 
exult in his defeat. : 

Such should be the relation of every 
teacher to her pupils. Such recita- 
tions should not be too long for the 
pupil or he will be weary. That the 
teacher Will be weary, is a foregone 
conclusion, for she expends real vital 
force. But if her work is well done, 
she will be content. 

At the end of the summer day we 
do not ask the reapers, “Are you 
tired?” we ask, ‘SIs the work done, 
and is it well done?” That is all. 
Good work cannot be done without 
weariness. 





—_> 2. ~ 


OUTLINE MAPS. 


Spe best possible way to study a 
country is to visit it, see its 


characteristics of surface, soil and 
productions, and observe the manners 
and customs of its people; but as 
this can only be done to a limited ex- 
tent, maps must be substituted, and 
for the purposes of study and recita- 
tion, outline maps are preferable to 
reference maps. 

With one of these, the outlines of 
a country or division would’ be de- 
scribed ; the oceans, seas, and other 
bodies of land and water which sur- 
round it would be pointed out and 
named, also the mountains, lakes, 
rivers, etc., which it contains. 
A few of the more important facts 
in descriptive geography, as the sur- 
face, climate, productions and chief 
objects of interest would be studied ; 
the chief towns and cities would be 
described briefly, and thus a course 
of lessons would be given on the 
countries of the world, which would 
combine the most important charac- 
teristics of each, and enable the pu- 
pil to make an intelligent comparison 
between them, showing what we buy 
from each, and what we sell, or where 
we find a market for what we sell. 





LearninG the book is not thorough- 
ness. Learning infinite details is not 
thoroughness. 

We mean by thoroughness the mas- 
tering of principles and their appli- 
cation. 

This demon of thoroughness does 
untold mischief. 

It leads to burdening the mind of 
the learner with a mass of useless 
details. In its name the child mind 
is crammed with abstractions. 

This principle needs to be carefully 
considered. A pupil who has mas- 
tered the principles of arithmetic, 
and who can readily apply them, is 
thorough, though he may not have 


worked one-tenth of the examples, 
and may not be able to recite a single 





rule verbatim. 


A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


I SEND you the following story as 
told me by a French teacher. The 


school of which he is head-master is 
a large building surrounding a space 
which serves for a play ground for 
the boys, and part of it as a kitchen 
garden and flower garden for the mas- 
ter, who resides with his family in a 
suite of rooms of the building. I 
give the story as- nearly as may be in 
his own words: 

“The boys play and walk in the 
garden, but they do not meddle with 
my fruit or flowers. One lesson I 
teach them is respect for the property 
of others. But one day some of the 
older pupils came to me and told me 
that one of the new boys had really 
picked a flower. I sent for him and 
he stood before me, his head down, 
his hand concealed behind his back. 

I said, ‘what have you in your 
hand? let me see.” 

He slowly drew it out, saying, ‘A 
flower. I picked it for my mother.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘Do you think your 
mother would value a flower that was 
stolen? Cometo me at the close of 
the session and I will give you a fine 
bouquet to take to your mother.’ 

So I arranged a large bouquet, and 
the boy took it home with my<ompli- 
ments. 

The next day brought the mother, 
who thanked me for what I had done. 
Of course she had been much sur- 
prised at receiving so fine a gift trom 
one whom she did not know, and had 
questioned the boy, so that he had 
been obliged to explain how it was 
that the master had sent her the 
flowers. The lesson was not lost. 
There was no further trouble with 
that boy.” 





en 


A CRUEL THING. 


S° cruel we hope that no teacher 
will be guilty of it. 

What is it, that is so cruel? 

Scribner’s Monthly tells the story. 
The editor, who is a well-read physi- 
cian, says: 

“Tt is a cruel thing to send a boy 
out inte the world untaught that alco- 
hol in any form is fire, and will cer- 
tainly burn him if he puts it into his 
stomach. 

It is a cruel thing to educate a boy 
in such a way that he has no ade- 
quate idea of the dangers that beset 
his path. 

It isa mean thing to send a boy 
out to take his place in society with- 
out understanding the relations of 
temperance to his own safety and 
prosperity, and to the safety and 
prosperity of society. Of course the 
great barrier between the youth and 





correct knowledge—the great mysti- 


fier and mislead er—is respectable so- 
ciety. ’ 

This is practically saying to the 
young, pretty universally, that wine 
is a good thing. 

Fine dinners are never given with- 
out it, and good men and women 
drink it daily. 

They do not get drunk. they may 
be conscientious and religious, and 
many of them not only do not regard 
wine-drinking as harmful, but as pos- 
itively beneficial. 

The boy and the young man see all 
this, and think, naturally, that those 
who have experience in drink shoul 
know better about Its results than 
those who let drink alone.” 


Tue price of this journal is now 
reduced to $1.00 per annum, post- 
paid. ‘No teacher or school officer 
can afford to be without it,” at least, 
that is what the leading educators of 
the country say. 

Suggestions may be obtained from 
each and every number, worth more 
to you than the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. 

As well might a mechanic try to 
get along without working tools, as 
a teacher or school officer try to get 
along without a good educational 
publication. We are trying to make 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
the best in the United States. Very 
many have assured us that we have 
already attained the first rank. 

We help to build up the schools, 
the teachers and school officers, and 
we are sure it will be of advantage 
to have this paper circulated in every 
school district in the United States. 








Sratistics prove first, that on an 
average in this country illiterate per- 
sons furnish ten times the number of 
paupers that they would if given 
such an education as our free schools 
offer gratis; »econdly, that in the 
State of New York there are one 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
(189,000) adults who cannot read and 
write, of whom seventy-three thous- 
and (73,000) are males, and hence are 
or may be voters; thirdly, that New 
York expends $12,000,000 a year 
upon free schools, thus: providing a 
good elementary education for every 
one of the miilion-and a half school 
children in the State, free of cost; 
fourthly, that one-third of the child- 
ren of the school age are, on the av- 
erage, each year kept out of school 
altogether. 


To form a brave man, educate 
boldly ! 

The sceptre should not be a rod of 
authority ; but like a magnetic needle, 
should assume the form of a lily. 





The only gift is a portion of thy- 





self. 
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Reflections Suggested by a Re-read- 
ing of the “Premium Essays.” 


fb lige publication of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s Study of Oral Teaching as 


one of the two successful essays (out 
of one hundred said tu have been of- 
fered for the competition,) as well as 
Mr. Dickinson’s official position gives 
his statement the appearance of pre- 
senting the strongest grounds that 
can be found for the advocacy of Oral 
Teaching. 

The essay, as is doubtless well 
known to our readers, is abstract in 
its treatment, the author seeming to 
fear to weaken his argument were he 
to introduce any appeals to the imag- 
ination or any titillation of the “‘lit- 
erary palate.” 

Mr. Dickinson begins with defining 
teaching—“That act, which consists 
in presenting objects and subjects to 
a mind so as to occasion the activity 
which produces knowledge and cul- 
ture.” 

The terms used are sufficiently gen- 
eral to allow of all men of all opin- 
ions standing upon this platform, 
each one being left free to define for 
himself knowledge and culture, the 
activity which produces them, and in 
what ‘“‘occasioning” them consists. 

As deductions from this definition 
Mr. D. concludes that it is the duty 
of the teacher to determine— 

I. What kind of aetivity and 
knowledge he would have his pupils 
exert and acquire. 

II. To select the proper occasions 
for this activity and knowledge ; that 
is, to provide proper objects of study. 

III. To establish such relations be- 
tween the mind of the pupil and 
these objects as to enable him to ob- 
tain the two ends for which he studies. 

These postuiates bring us to the 
copsideration of methods, although 
for our part we should have looked 
rather for ends. Methods are reduc- 
ed to two: (1) Bringing into the 
presence of the learner whatever ob- 
ject or subject he is required to study 
or know. Ifthe object is subjective, 
then it is presented by leading the 
mind of the learner to produce it, 
through the activity of his own rep- 
resentative and reflective powers. 
This is called the objective method. 

(2) Presenting to the mind of the 
learner a written or oral description 
of the object of knowledge in place 
of the object itself. Written method 
—when lessons are assigned to be 
learned from books, or when one 
communicates his thoughts by lec- 
tures.” 

These can hardly be called sun- 
clear statements, nor do they differ 
greatly, except that the “Objective 
method” requires “the bringing into 
the presence .f the pupil, the object 
(if it be an objecf,) or (in the case of 





a subjective-object) by leading the | 
mind of the learner to produce it, 
through the activity of his own rep- 
resentative and reflective powers,””— 
while the written method substitutes 
for the object or subjective-object ‘‘a 
description of the object” which it is 
assumed will be without any effect 
upon the mind of the learner so far 
as regards any inducement to “pro- 
duce it, through the activity of his 
own representative and reflective 
powers,” 


Next the two methods—as thus de- 
fined—are compared : 


“J. Presents right occasions for 
knowledge. 

The mind is so constituted that it 
cannot form new ideas, except the 
objects of them are first brought into 
its presence.” 


(This statement strikes one as an 
assumption which would bear illus- 
tration if not demonstration, for un- 
less the terms used be technical in 
some school of philosophy not named, 
the reader cannot grant its truth.) 
“Language can never be made the 
original source of knowledge of those 
things which are simply represented 
by it.” “At best, language is only a 
system of signs, and it can never 
hold the relation of signs even, until 
the things signified are already 
known.” 

This statement seems to be more 
than doubtful if it means that by 
reading and conversation we can in 
the absence of the object, form no 
ideas or indulge no mental activity, 
but merely listen with the physical 
ear to that which must be mere gib- 
berish. The office performed by the 
the press, by books, at once becomes 
indistinct. 

II. Oral teaching calls into exer- 
cise the active powers of the mind, 
while written teaching addresses it- 
self to the passive powers only. If 
an oral or written description of an 
object is presented, then the mind 
becomes conscious of an activity in 
receiving effects.” (Here there seems 
to be an indistinctness between the 
“active powers” and “the passive,” 
and between “oral teaching” and 
“written,” while at the same time 
the main assertion savors of an as- 
sumption). 

“Instead of producing knowledge 
of their own invention, the mental 
powers are made active by means of 
language in inquiring for knowledge 
other minds have produced and de- 
scribed, and are satisfied when they | 
believe the discovery is made. In 
this the passive powers only are call- 
ed into exercise.” “If he is content 
to give simply that training which 
results in an ability to understand 
what other minds have done; if he 


t 





would send his pupil out from the 


school to be simply an inquirer after 
opinions other minds have formed: 
or if he would train him into a state 
in which he will be both compelled 
and inclined to become a servile imi- 
tator in all the activities of what 
ought to be a productive life, then 
teach him by that method which will 
shut him away from things material 


and mental, and which wil] present 


to him the signs of the ‘knowledge of 
things as a substitute. Such teach- 
ing will prepare him who is subjected 
to it to be led along the pathway of 
life, but it will unfit him to rule him- 
self.” 

Nothing can be gained in an argu- 
mentative discourse by palpably mis- 
stating facts and misrepresenting po- 
sitions. Have all those who have 
not had the advantages of the oral 
method (and they are confessedly the 
largest number) been “led along the 
pathway of life and unfitted to rule 
themselves?” Does any advocate of 
a method not “oral” contemplate, 
seek, or attain results: so disastrous 
as here depicted? 

Concluded in next issue.—[Eps. 





TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


= 
os 


BY E, A. KILIAN. 





66 Gpeearay is an associating 
science, and has to establish 


connections between various other 
sciences, from which it cannot be sep- 
arated. Geography is not only one 
eye of history, but also of the natu- 
ral sciences. Without geography his- 
torical events miss place and distance, 
natural products their places or ori- 
gin, popular astronomy loses its 
starting point, geometrical imagina- 
tion misses one of its most important 
impulses.” —[Herbart. 


Hence geographical instruction has 
to endeavor to present and exhibit 
geography in connection with history 
and natural science in the same man- 
ner as with mathematical science, to 
impart to the perception of the pupil 
a clear picture of the earth as a 

WHOLE, 
as well as of its single parts. Only 
by intuition can a complete view be 
obtained. The completeness of a 
geographical picture is to be based 
upen five cardinal features, viz: 

1. Figuration, Configuration (main 
and subordinate figures). 

2. Elevation. 

8. Vegetation. 

4. Animalization. 

5. Population. 

No geographical picture can be 
complete without one of these. 





Nore 1.—I speak, as may be understood, only 
ofa completeness in regati to our common 
schools; to a higher completeness‘ ‘Formation’’ 
should be added to the features above named, 
but this may be left for the high school, college, 
or self-instruction. 


Therefore the teacher has-to unite 
them into one picture, and thus fill 
space with life. To gain this, the 
following method may be pursued : 

Bring before the pupil a map which 
gives in sharp and clear outlines the 
picture of a part of the earth, or a 
country, and its proportion to the ad- 
joining countries. The |map should 
exhibit an accurate and easily recog- 
nisable representation of mountain 
chains (elevation) and river systems 
depending thereon, but no more 
names than are absolutely necessary, 
“for an almost blank looking map,” 
says Humboldt, ‘‘is more deeply im- 
pressed upon the memory.” 

Upon this map point out to the pu- 
pil the figure of the whole and its 
parts (figuration, configuration). Then 
give him a description of the veget- 
able and animal kingdom proper to 
that part of the earth or country un- 
der consideration (vegetation, animal- 
ization). It would be desirable to 
‘illustrate these descriptions by illu- 
minated pictures, as mere description 
in words leaves too wide a margin 
for the imagination of the pupil, who 
may form an inaccurate idea thereof. 
Illustrated botanical and zoological 
works will furnish a variety of illus- 
tration. 

Then proceed to the human races, 
(population), regarding their state of 
civilization and historical develop- 
ment. 

Thus with the parts of the earth as 
the more extended whole, we have to 
refer to their natural historic features. 
While viewing the various countries 
the ethnographic and historical rela- 
tions are predominant; or in other 
words: with the parts of the earth 
lower nature and her forms, with the 
single countries the human races are 
exceedingly eminent. e 

Whereas man is elevated to a high- 
er cultivation, lower nature, which 
assisted in procuring this elevation in 
man, must recede; i. e., its original 
sharp stamp vanishes or is by indus- 
try and the wants of man distincted 
and changed; as man designs the 
character of nature now, at least 
partly, in the same way as nature 
had before designed the character of 
the former. 

If in examining the parts of the 
earth, their surfaces and forms, proper 
attention is paid to natural history, 
a sure foundation for physical geog- 
raphy is obtained. Whereas on the 
other hand, in viewing the single 
countries, history is connected with 
geography, the earth gains its full de- 
notement as the theatre of human 
existence and human culture. 

There are predominant the works 





Motz 2.—Primary instruction is not included, 
it being presupposed that the pupil is acquaint- 
ed with the geographical terms; i. e., that he 





knows what mountains, rivers, etc., are. 
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of nature in their manifold forms, 
characterizing the parts of the earth, 
—here the works of man, and accord- 
ingly people and country appear alive 
and intellectually expressed in them. 

Of natural science and history, no 
more. should be given than accords 
with the clearness of the picture of 
the earth and the geographical end of 
the school. 

Thus a clear conception of geogra- 
phy is gained, the lessons enlivened, 
and an interest in geographical sci- 
ence created with the pupil. / 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


—_—-— 





BY SUSAN E. BLOW, 


T is a very encouraging fact, that 
in the neighborhoods where Kin- 


dergartens have been longest estab- 
lished and most thoroughly tested, 
the interest in the system is deepest 
and most general. This, I think, 
shows conclusively, that our schools 
are not mere play schools, charming 
only by their novelty, but that they 
do secure results which commend 
them to thoughtful and impartial ob- 
servers, and that they have in them 
that principle of organic life, whose 
surest manifestation is gradual de- 
velopment. 

With a view to testing the effects 
of the system upon the subsequent 
development of the children, I have 
carefully questioned the teachers up- 
on the conduct and intelligence of 
the pupils promoted from the Kinder- 
garten, and have their authority for 
stating the following facts: 

I. The Kindergarten children sub- 
mit more readily to school discipline 
than do children received directly 
into the primary room. This testi- 
mony I consider very important, as it 
practically disposes of the argument 
urged in many quarters, that the 
comparative freedom of the Kinder- 
garten tends to unfit pupils for the 
regular school. Facts, thus far, indi- 
cate that the reverse is true, and 
prove the Kindergarten to be, as its 
advocates claim, a healthy transition 
from the family to the school. If 
any Kindergarten should promote to 
the primary room disorderly and in- 
subordinate children, the fault would 
lie with the individual teacher, and 
not in the system. 

II. The average intelligence of the 
Kindergarten pupils is greatly supe- 
rior to that of children who enter 
school without previous training. 
They observe accurately, seize ideas 
rapidly and definitely, illustrate read- 
ily, and work independently. Thus 
far, the promoted pupils of the Kin- 
dergarten have led everv class into 
which they have been received, and 
the teacher who has the greatest num- 
ber of them under her charge tells me 
that the best of them learn so rapidly 





as to constantly exceed the work re- 
quired. 

III. In addition to superior gen- 
eral development, the Kindergarten 
children show special aptitude for 
arithmetic, drawing and natural sci- 
ence; have quick comprehension of 
language, and express their own ideas 
with accuracy and fluency. 

That these are precisely the results 
which Freebel’s followers claim should 
follow the correct application of his 
system, only make them the more 
gratifying. They indicate that, how- 
ever inadequate in degree, the work 
has been right in direction, and are 
an earnest of still more satisfactory 
fruit in the future. 

These direct and palpable results 
are, however, unimportant when com- 
pared with the slow, silent, subtle, 
yet powerful effect which the Kinder- 
garten training produces upon chil- 
dren who remain for any length of 
time under its influence. Froebel’s 
central idea is the recognition of man 
as an active, working. creative being, 
and the definite intention of his sys- 
tem is to educate men and women 
who will not be satisfied with know- 
ing unless it results in 

DOING; 

who will bring a]l their knowledge to 
bear upon their activities; and who 
will value themselves, not by the 
amount of information they have ab- 
sorbed, but by ‘the original thoughts 
they have created, or the practical 
force they have applied. 

‘““What can be taught to a child,” 
Froebel repeats again and again, ‘‘is 
something which already exists,” 
something which humanity already 
possesses.” But a 

NEW THOUGHT 

at once blesses its ereator, and en- 
riches all humanity, and each life 
which actualizes its own possibilities 
gives to the world what else it must 
have lost forever. The idea is not 
new. Many thinkers have expressed 
it, and perhaps all earnest persons 
have had an instinct of it; but it re- 
mained for Froebel to ground a sys- 
tem of Pedagogics upon this basis, 
and to strive by an organized scheme 
to develop and intensify creative 
power. 

The nieans employed to attain this 
result can only be appreciated by 
those who thoroughly study the Kin- 
dergarten gifts in their sequence and 
relation, and intelligently observe 
their practical effects. 

The results which have come under 
my own observation are most surpris- 
ing. Predestined engineers have 
built bridges as remarkable in con- 
ception as they were clever in execu- 
tion ; little mathematicians have dis- 
covered rather than learned all the 


simple relations of numbers; chil- 
dren with more than ordinary spirit- 





ual insight have intuitively seized the 
moral analogies of physical facts ; 
tiny fingers have guided the pencil 
to trace beautiful decorative designs , 
and soft clay has been fashioned into 
flowers, fruits and animals by the 
dexterous hands of embryo sculptors. 
There was no child who couid not 
find in the varied material of the 
Kindergarten some expression for his 
individuality, and the general results 
were the formation of habits of in- 
dustry and persistency, the develop- 
ment of the mind through the exer- 
cise of its powers, and the production 
of that spirit of contentment which 
must follow wisely directed and ap- 
plied activities. 

It must not be inferred from what 
has been said that Froebel belonged 
to those extremists who, in emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of development, 
failed to see the vital importance of 
instruction. The age of violent re- 
action and destruction was drawing 
to its close when he began to ponder 
the question of education. 

The defects of the old system, 
which insisted on facts, and facts 
only, had been mercilessly exposed, 
and the inadequacy of the new sys- 
tem, with its purely subjective aim, 
was beginning to be felt by thought- 
ful minds. 

Froebel grasped the larger view, 
which includes and harmonizes these 
opposite extremes, and his watch- 
word is, not development or knowl- 
edge, but development and knowl- 
edge—not subjective or objective, but 
subjective and objective—not “How 
shall we teach?” as distinct from and 
without regard to ‘‘What shall we 
teach?” but ‘“* What knowledge is 
most valuable, and how shall we 
teach it that it may best nourish the 
mind and develop the activities?” 

Education must bring its subject to 
a level with the demands and neces- 
sities of the age in which he lives, 
and it can only do this by familiar- 
izing him with the achievements of 
the past. 

The student must know what has 
been done before he can realize what 
remains to be accomplished, and the 
accumulated wisdom of the past is 
the only safe index of the possibili- 
ties of the future. To harmonize the 
individual with the universal con- 
sciousness—to lead each new genera- 
tion over the road the raee has trav- 
eledand to bring the student by the 
path of personal experience to com- 
prehension of the formulas which the 
race has accepted, Froebel recognized 
as prime duties of the true educator ; 
and I think I am not mistaken in 
saying that his Kindergarten system, 
wisely applied, lays the best possible 


foundation for that culture which, in- 
cluding in itself the opposite ex- 
tremes of knowledge and mental 





training, is now the ideal of our 
wisest thinkers and teachers. 





Olivet College, Michigan, like Iowa 
College, now has a professor of The- 
ory and Practice of Teaching. The 
chair is to be occupied by Prof. Jos. 
Estabrook, late principal of the State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti. A most 
admirable appointment it is, too. 

READING CLUBS. 


AKE Northend’s “Memory Gems” 
as one of the books for the pre- 


posed ‘Reading Club,” containing as 
it does nearly three hundred selec- 
tions, from about one hundred and 
fifty different authors. 

What a grand thing for each mem- 
ber to commit and recite one of these 
gems to open the exercises. Or let 
the older pupils of the school.say six 
or eight, come in and recite one. 

The late Elihu Burritt thus speaks 
of an exercise similar to the one sug- 
gested, to which he listened—an ex- 
ercise made up entirely from this 
work. He says: ‘ 

“T recently attended an exhibition 
of these gems of literature, which 
was novel and interesting. The fifty 
pupils of one of our schools had cach 
committed one of these extracts, 
and their teacher was invited to bring 
them all into the State Normal School 
to give their recitations. A consid- 
erable number of ladies and gentle- 
men were present, and they could 
hardly have obtained more profitable 
instruction in literature in the course 
of an hour. 

The young reciters took the stand 
one after another, and gave the 
choicest passages from different au- 
thors, and then appended information 
in regard to them which they them- 
selves had hunted up in books they 
fiad consulted for the purpose. 

They told us where and when the 
author lived and died, if dead, and 
where he resided if stillliving ; what 
books he wrote, their titles and sub- 
jects, and some aspects of his char- 
acter, and incidents of his life. 

In searching for these items of in- 
formation, the pupils had impressed 
upon their memories a conception of 
the writings, which they will be likely 
to retain through life. And it cannot 
be too much to say that the 
whole adult audience present carried 
away a knowledge of fifty of the most 
eminent authors of this and other 
countries and times, which they had 
never acquired before, and which 
they must highly value. 

It is an exercise that cannot inter- 
fere with the routine studies of any 


pupil, as the extracts are so short 
that they can be committed to mem- 
ory in a few minutes, and their reci- 
tation once a week might easily and 
profitably be made part of the routine 


of the school.” 
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IMPORTANT. 





O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre 


sent the following 
ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


Orrics State Supt. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, t 
NasHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


W. F. Shropshire, Editor Tennessee Edition: 

I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennesset teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lron TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 


Ir is said that one-sixth of Amer- 
ica’s population of about 40,000,000, 
cannot read or write ; 5,000,000 only, 
out of a total school population of 
almost 13,000,000, receive school in- 
struction. 

There is danger in this mass of 
ignorance, fearful to contemplate. 

Is it not time that the question of 
compulsory school laws was being ag- 
itated ? 


Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays. 
—$<$$—$—< > ——______ 


THE ONE RIGHT WAY. 





~~ 








HERE is just one way for our 
teachers to manage this matter 


of compensation and secure the 
money due them for teaching regu- 
larly and promptly at the end of each 
month, and but one way, and that is 
to have the contract in writing, with 
duplicate copies. One filed with the 
proper officer, and one in your own 
possession. 

It is a fact that ina great number 
of instances the character of many 
of our best teachers has been seri- 
ously compromised, and that too, 
from no fault of theirs, but because 
those who employed them failed to 
pay them promptly, as they agreed 
to do, and so debts contracted for 
board, for books, for clothes and for 
other necessary things, could not be 
paid. 

Teachers depending upon promises 
or a verbal understanding, have been 
put off from time to time, and finally 
obliged to take a school warrant worth 
from sixty to eighty cents ona dol- 
lar, and sometimes less than this 
even. 

School officers elected, too, eften 
find an empty treasury, and they are 





not to be blamed, for they frequently 
have nothing to pay with. This is all 
wrong and all unnecessary. Have a 
written contract, properly signed, and 
let its stipulations be strictly com- 
plied with. 

It is just as well, and a great deal 
better, to be a year ahead thana year 
behind—and school officers are elect- 
ed to do tlits plain, practical, neces- 
sary work. 

ceeeninsiaialilieied Mines 

WE should always ‘ook ahead and 
always habituate our pupils to look 
ahead, to see what manhood demands 
all through its course; to see what 
good citizenship demands for its spe- 
cial duties ; to see what added power 
of mind and of conscience and of 
right feelings will be always useful 
and always necessary for the emer- 
gencies of riper years. 


— 
_ 





Mepivum sized classes are best. 
Very small classes lack interest. All 
desirable results may be secured with 
classes numbering from ten to forty. 
The mind of the teacher must needs 
brood over the mind of each pupil, 
penetrating its inmost fibres with 
light and love, inspiring and lifting it 
up day by day to a higher, purer 
sphere of comprehension and power. 


a — 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


bins Memphis Appeal says: ‘*This 
is just what every State in the 
Union will have to do in order prop- 
erly to confront the uprising tide of 
ignorance and vice that is fast be- 
coming our most difficult problem to 
solve, and threatens to be the heavi- 
est of the tax-payer’s burdens. At 
the last session of the New Jersey 
Legislature, a compulsory education 
bill was passed, and now that the 
schools have been re-opened through 
that State, its provisions are to be 
rigidly enforced. This bill is as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

‘Every parent, guardian or other 
person having control and charge of 
any child between the ages of eight 
and thirteen years, shall cause such 
child to attend some public or private 
school at least twelve weeks in each 
year, six weeks at least of which at- 
tendance shall be consecutive. This 
attendance is not required if the 
child’s mental or physical condition 
is impaired. Instead of the attend- 
ance the child may be instructed at 
home in branches commonly taught in 
the public schools. If the person 
having charge of such a child neglect 
his duty he will forfeit twenty dollars 
to the school district. This penalty 
may be recovered in any court of 
competent jurisdiction in the district. 
If the parent or guardian prove ex- 
treme poverty, he is relieved from the 
penalty.’ 


Tennessee will be forced to adopt 
just such a law as the above. Edu- 
cation is unquestionably the one great 
means of civilization, increasing the 
reliability of men and women, and 
fitting them for an intelligent use of 
all their faculties, in their homes, 
their workshops and their offices, and 
it should be made compulsory.” 

This is sound doctrine. Education 
is the one great means of civilization 
and progress.—[Eps. JouRNAL. 





—_— 


We must educate the masses so 
that they can take care of themselves, 
or your property will be taxed to 
support the paupers and punish the 
criminals, which come from the igno- 
rant classes. We must meet this 
question and these people one way or 
the other. 

It is cheaper to educate a man to 
take care of himself and his family, 
than to pay taxes to support him, or 
to guard him as a criminal. 

Is it not? ‘ 

This is why intelligence pays, and 
why ignorance costs. 


<i 


One hundred thousand teachers in 
the West and Southwest ought, this 
winter and now, to make a start in 
the direction of a reading club, or 
some similar organization to interest 
the patrons as well as instruct the 
pupils. 

We will render any assistance in 
our power in furnishing plans and 
suggestions, if any are needed. Or 
we will render any aid in our power 
to secure the books or magazines de- 
sired. Teachers, pupils and patrons 
of the school, all alike will be inter- 
ested and largely benefited by this 
movement. Do not delay another 
week, Let the people see that our 
teachers are earning their money, by 
showing the parents what their chil- 
dren are learning, and how they can 
use the knowledge they have gained. 








Is it nota fact that our teachers 
and the ehildren must not only have 
a comfortable place to work in, but 
tools to work with, also? 

Intelligent people will always sus- 
tain school officers in the levying and 
collection of taxes for these purpo- 
ses, so that our teachers may be paid 
promptly at the edd of each month. 

This will secure more competent 
teachers. 

All these things will be done as 
soon as the people understand the 
worth and wealth of the intelligent, 
productive man or woman, over the 
ignorant, non-producing, helpless man 
or woman. 

It is an intelligent use of the fac- 
ulties trained and developed in our 
schools, which enables us to use the 
material wealth of the State and make 
it rich in an intelligent, productive, 





law-abiding citizenship. 





School directors are elected to do 
this all-important and necessary work. 


<i 


ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 


HE President of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Kansas City, Hon. J. 


V. C. Karnes, reports a growth and 
prosperity creditable alike to the 
Board of Education, the Superinten- 
dent, teachers, and the enterprising 
people of that young “Chicago.” 

President Karnes says: 

“There was an increased enumera- 
tion of children this year over last of 
three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, making it necessary to greatly 
extend our school facilities. For 
that purpose, at the last Spring elec- 
tion, there was voted a two-mill tax 
for building purposes, and we have 
now in preparation for use the com- 
ing school year fourteen additional 
rooms. ; 

Should the city continne to grow as 
now, it will be necessary at no distant 
day to repeat and repeat again this 
tax for additional room. Year by 
year the sshools 

GROW IN FAVOR; 

the per cent. of attendance is larger ; 
the city is almost doubling itself 
every decade ; the proportion of chil- 
dren to taxable wealth is very great ; 
so, under these circumstances, how to 
meet the pressing demands is a ques- 
tion of no ordinary importance. 

The school work of the past year 
has been entirely satisfactory. There 
have been no disturbances of a seri- 
ous character, while on every hand 
can be heard praises of our efficient 
Superintendent and his faithful corps 
ef teachers. Every year is an im- 
provement on the previous one. 

Our educational growth is keeping 
pace with our commercial. The peo 
ple, in their wise action, have directed 
the exclusion of all sectarian or po 
litical influences, and so the current 
of educational life flows smoothly on, 
widening and deepening as it flows. 
Our course of instruction is not s0 
comprehensive as that attempted in 
many places, but that which is under- 
taken is 





WELL DONE, 
and the preparation for useful, intelli- 
gent citizenship is now within the 
reach of every child in this city. 


To the Superintendent and entire 
body of teachers, the Board again re- 
news its acknowledgements for their 
faithful services. 

They are the silent workers who 
are erecting in our community this 
beautiful temple of public learning 
which we all so muchadmire. It has 
been the policy of the Board to leave 
them untrammeled, to charge thew 
with the responsibility, and itis right 
that they should be credited with the 
honor of success. 
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The same unity of feeling pervades 
every department that has character- 
ized our school management for years 
past. The people at all times have 
accorded us a hearty support. From 
the day the public school system was 
established in this city, no step has 
been taken backward, and we have 
every reason to expect a continuance 
of this increasing prosperity.” 


ARKANSAS. 





r | _ series of educational meetings 
or conventions inaugurated again 


this year by 

HON. J. L. DENTON 
in Arkansas, are creating more inter- 
est, if possible, among the people of 
the State, than those held last sea- 
son. A correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The teachers, and the people too, 
are thoroughly aroused. Their en- 
thusiasm in this matter of the best 
school system has reached high water 
mark. Political meetings, even, are 
not so largely attended as these edu- 
cational gatherings. 

Supt. Denton’s majority was nearly 
100,000. This new campaign has 
opened under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances, and will be productive of 
great and lasting good.” 

The Harrison Times says: 

“During the stay of Prof. Denton 
in our town holding the Normal In- 
stitute, his lectures on popular educa- 
tion were listened to by large and at- 
tentive audiences, and his pleasant 
and forcible style of delivery carries 
conviction and makes friends for the 
system everywhere. The more we 
see and know of the Professor’s work, 
the more we feel like congratulating 
our State on having such an able and 
efficient Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.” 


<i 


Hon. J. L. Denton, it will be re- 
membered, was “our” candidate for 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Arkansas. His majority 
was over ninety thousand. 

We rather think he must have re- 
sponded to the pathetic appeals of 
Prof. Baer of Little Rock, to visit 
different portions of the State and 
“save the schools and save the peo- 
ple.” 





<i 


THE newspapers of Arkansas are 
taking an intelligent interest in the 
schools of the State. They report 
educational meetings fully, and seem 
to realize that the teachers are creat- 





' ing for them a permanent constitu- 


IRA 


ency. 

Intelligent people must have news- 
papers for themselves and for their 
families, too. Our schools are doing 
.a great work in this direction, and 
most of the local papers in this and 
other States, give a column or more 


Mito school and educational items. 


Tue larger towns and cities in all 
parts of Arkansas ‘are organizing 
their school system on 4 permanent 
basis. They are engaging competent 
teachers, and working hard to. build 
up schools of the best grade, and 
cheerfully vote almost unanimously 
for a tax levy sufficient to pay all ex- 


penses. 
——_. > ——______. 


ALABAMA. 


-. subscriber writes as follows: 
FLorence, Oct. 20. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

Will you please publish what is 
considered the best method for teach- 
ing 

SPELLING ? 

Our primary schools, it seems to 
me, ought to devote more time to this 
branch of study. We owe much to 
the Journat for the grand work it is 
doing for the people as well as for 
the teachers. 

We circulate our copy until it is 
literally worn out among school offi- 
cers and others, and instead-of twu 
or three, we mean to have a dozen 
subscribers here next year.” 

Yes. 


branch of study. We cheerfully 


an article on this subject by Supt. F. 
W. Parker of the Quincy schools: 


that can be given, is to 
DRAW IT, 
that is, to copy it in writing. 


be by copying words. 


produced with great ease. 

The first year (lowest primary) 
should be spent in copying words, 
with little or no reproduction without 
copy. Language consists of reading 


(expressing them). 
er as two branches of language. 


taught should be copied from 
THE BLACKBOARD 


will soon bring order out of seeming 
chaos. 
The better the picture of the word 


will the impression be upon the mind ; 
therefore, technical writing should be 
taught from the first. 





words and sentences helps reading 


Spelling is an important 


comply with the request of our sub- 
scriber, and give some extracts from 


“The closest attention to a word 


All primary study of spelling should 
Let me repeat 
—as drawing is the best method of 
training sight, so drawing words is 
the most economical and practical 
method of teaching spelling. Trained 
sight will take in a word-form at one 
seeing, so that it can be correctly re- 


essentially, and if it were done for 
no other purpose, the time would be 
well spent—time which would other- 
wise be given to listlessness or tire- 
some idleness. 

Teach those words only which 
your pupils use in language. This 
rule holds good throughout the course. 
By language I mean words used in 
any and all recitations. When a word 
is misspelled, have it corrected imme- 
mediately. Keep a list of misspelled 
words, and teach no other words until 
they are learned. 

Teach the most-used words first— 
words like is, are, were, was, been, 
shall, will, they, there, their, which, 
whose, ete. ‘ 

Teach words separately, and in 
sentences. The best test of spelling 
is writing from dictation. 

No word should be taught until it 
is the sign of a distinct idea in the 
mind of the learner. The first year, 
the child should be trained to express 
thought orally; the second year, to 
talk with the pencil, which involves 
the reproduction continually of words 
which he knows.” 


—~<i 
PP 





A prominent writer in the Science 
of Health says: 

“One very common cause of weak 
backs and crooked spines among the 
children, is the unhygenic and unana- 
tomical seats, and benches of our 
school houses, churches and halls. It 
is impossible for any person to occupy 
these seats long without being forced 
out of shape; and when school chil- 
dren are confined $o them for several 
hours a day for months and years, 
their backs will inevitably be more or 
less weakened, with corresponding 
deformity of body for life.” 

This evil and danger of a crooked 
spine ought to be and can be averted 
by a little attention on the part of 


ence Monthly, The Atlantic, Eclectic, 
Scribner’s, Harpers’ and Lippincott’s. 
Each member is entitled to each pub- 
lication for one week. After the cir- 
cuit is made, they pass into the school 
library, for the use of the pupils. 
They read them out of study hours 
or in study hours if for reference. 
We adopt the fellowing form, and 
call ours the 

ECONOMY CLUB. 


The date affixed to your name is 
the time at which you are entitled to 
receive this magazine. See that the 
next on the list has it on time. 


will see that this magazine is sent to 
H. L. Parker for the Public School 
Library, where it may be found by 
any member of the Club who may de- 
sire to consult it further.” 


Pror.Cuar_Les NorTHEND’s book of 
‘Light Reading on Grave Subjects,” 
entitled “Church-yard Literature,” 
contains the following touching 
stanza from a tombstone in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, which the Hawkeye seems 
to have so far overlooked : 





‘Beneath this stone our baby lays 
He neither cries nor hollers; 

He lived just one-and-twenty, days 
And cost us forty dollars.” 

Cheap baby that! 

Here is another, which a man in 
Indiana ordered cut on the headstone 
of his son’s grave, as he said it “was 
written by the family :” 

‘He died at nashville tenesee 

he died of kronic diaree 


it truly panefil must of bin 
to die so fur away from hum.” 


school officers and teachers. 


—~fit- 





ae 


COLORADO. 


—recalling ideas—and composition 
Reading and 
composition should be taught togeth- 


Every word and every sentence 


on the slate, and then read from the 
slate. No matter how crude and 
awkward the first copyings are, they 
should be commenced, and the writer 
encouraged. They are types of the 
child’s erude percepts. Perseverance 


the child makes, the more distinct 


The writing of 


CHOOLS of this State are full to 
overflowing. 


School officers and teachers are 
working together to make the system 
and the schools equal to those of any 
other State. 

We should like to publish in full 
the interesting letters received show- 
ing the growing interest manifest by 
all. 

Mr. H. L. Parker, Supt. of Schools 
in Colorado Springs, in a late letter 
strongly endorsing the suggestions 
for a 

READING CLUB, 
says: ‘“‘The teachers and others have 
adopted the following plan, and get 
through A. H. Roffe & Co. of Bos- 
ton, at reduced rates, this list of 
magazines : 

American Journal of Education, 
North American Review, Popular Sci- 





As a warning to those who indulge 
in “patent medicines,” we found no- 
thing in the book stronger than the 
following : 


“Here lies me and my three daughters, 
Brought here by using siedlits waters. 

If we had only stuck to Epsom salts, 

We wouldn’t have been in these here vaults.” 


South Carolina furnishes in the 
following both a portrait and a warn- 


ing: 


“Here lies the body of Robert Gordin, 

Mouth almighty, and teeth accordin’; 

Stranger, tread lightly over this wonder. 

If he opens his mouth, you’re gone, by thun- 
der.” 


<i 
—_> 


(Washington Critic) 

Mrs. Susanna Asmus, No. 11 Bart- 
lett street, Baltimore, Md., had for 22 
years been a sufferer from sores and 
pains in her limbs. She tried many 
remedies without any favorable re- 
sults. Happening to hear of St. Ja- 
cobs Oil, she concluded at last to! try 
it. The result was wonderful. The 








sore healed, the pains vanished, and 
she is now well again. 
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THE MOTHERS’ CAMPAIGN. 


BY L. W. HART. 


UR vast and costly and priceless 
system of public education has 


various classes of enemies, overt and 
covert, working with great energy 
and relentless will and much organi- 
zation, to cripple if not to undermine 
it. The means employed to assail it 
are equally various; sometimes di- 
rect attack by condemnation of it as 
a whole; sometimes by assault on 
this or that part of the system ; some- 
times by ill-judged criticism, based on 
some special case; sometimes by rid- 
icule or downright falsehood ; some- 
times by ill-judged friendship, defend- 
img it as already perfect, and there- 
fore admitting of no improvements. 

But all such attacks are compara- 
tively harmless, as long as its friends 
are true, vigilant, judicious and uni- 
ted. 

Our school system is in more dan- 
ger from within than from without.¥ 
It cannot be damaged as much by 
all outside enemies as it may be by 
the errors or faults of trustees, pa- 
rents and teachers, who should be, 
and in general intend to be its effi- 
cient friends, and to make it a great 
success. 

Look at some of the most danger- 
ous enemies, which, in the guise of 
friends, do the work of virulent 
traitors; the dangers of excessive 
mechanism, the effects of misjudg- 
ment as to studies, the sway of un- 
wholesome excitement, the torpor of 
indifference, the paralyzing power of 
harshness, the want of keen fore- 
sight, the undervaluing of excellent 
habits, the over-rating of barren facts 
and unmeaning terms, and the sordid- 
ness of the mere hireling. 

Each of these causes is a source of 
much evil to the schools. When sev- 
eral such causes are at work in any 
school, the danger is proportionally 
greater and in more than the numeri- 
cal ratio. Combine all the resources 
and organize all the efforts of others 
as we may, yet if the teacher is in- 
different, or is a hireling, or is me- 
chanical, or is harsh, or is not judi- 
cious, or is too impulsive, the school 
will inevitably suffer. 

“As is the teacher, so is the school.” 

It is stated in an official report 
concerning the public schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that the majority of 
all the pupils leave school by the age 
of eleven years; a fact derived from 
statistics, and a most appalling fact 
wherever it is the case. 

Eleven years! what does the child 
learn before that time? Not much, 
at the best, under even the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. . 

Eleven years! The pupil knows too 
little of anything to use it for busi- 


ness purposes; too little to use itasa 
stock of knowledge for mental cul- 
ture in his afler course as a student 
or a thinker or a reasoner; too little 
even to remember it distinctly as his 
equipment for the duties of a citizen 
andafreeman. It will fade out of 
the mind. 

Much more could be done, if the 

best teacher, knowing that these few 
years was the limit of education, and 
fully determined with the energy of a 
fond parent, the zeal of a fervent pat- 
riot, and the foresight of a philan- 
thropist, had the authority and the 
duty laid upon him to ipprove the 
scanty time to the utmost. The 
teacher could then and should choose 
out the few studies which are most 
urgently needed by every child, and 
train the pupil solely in those few 
things to such a point and grade of 
power that the young mind must com- 
prehend, and digest, and effectively 
use at least the bread and butter 
course. 
The welfare of the country demands 
at least this result to be accomplished 
for the little ones by their school 
training, or else the money is mostly 
thrown away. The youngest pupils 
always need the very best teachers, 
because they can do so little to help 
and enlighten and stimulate them- 
selves in books and in forming right 
habits. Give the children the very 
best, and give it when it is needed 
most, for the time is short, and will 
never come again. 

Far and near, all over the land, 
wherever this meets the eye of an in- 
telligent reader, who loves his coun- 
try, who values justice and rights, 
who knows the danger of ignorance, 
bigotry and prejudice, wherever this 
touches the interests of a tax-payer 
who wishes his money to do all the 
good it can, and sees that if the chil- 
dren are well-trained they will grow 
up into law-abiding citizens, industri- 
ous workers, economical, respectful 
to others, willing to do duty, and to 
bear burdens of public utility; let 
such a reader and every one, become 
a committee of one to make the school 
a success. 

Twenty good mothers in every 
school district, warmly interested in 
having their children and all the 
neighbor’s children learn just what 
ought to be learned, and nothing 
more, and to learn it very carefully, 
would fairly revolutionize the schools, 
would inspire the lonely, neglected 
teachers, would glorify the commu- 
nity with splendid results. We plead 
with you, mothers, not to let the 
schools languish. We beg you tosee 
the schools, and see them often, to 
hear the teachers at their daily work, 


to show that you love the children 
with all your hearts and souls. 





If France needed “mothers,” our 


country needs them all the same. 
Mother and teacher together can 
bring the child up to his best, whereas 
mother alone can seldom do it, and 
teacher alone can never do it. 

If you want to save and bless, and 
ennoble your own child, you must do 
the same for the child of your neigh- 
bor, or else see your own dragged 
down more or less by others. One 
well-trained child sent to a poor 
school, cannot lift up fifty others 
many degrees in the scale of virtue 
or intellect. ‘*No man liveth to him- 
self alone.” 

Such a campaign of loving, wise 
and faithful mothers would elevate 
our country schools at least fifty per 
cent. in value during one Winter. Do 
not wait for any one else. Go to 
your own school, and know what it 
really is, and see what it can be made. 
It takes no more to do this than God 
gives to every kind and genial mother 
as her godlike endowment. 

If you have no children, do what 
you can for the children who have 
perhaps no mother. You will be 
blessed tenfold for all you do. It is 
aot talk that is needed, but thought, 
visit, kindness, and help as you can 
give it. 

Such a campaign of mothers would 
defeat all the perils of open and- of 
secret foes—wherever they are in 
open fight as honorable antagonists, 
or lurk and stab and plot as traitors 
within the ranks of professed friends. 

Up, and on, to the rescue of our 
dearest treasures. Quick, or it is too 
late, and the child leaves school, hat- 
ing truth and knowledge, steeled by 
harshness, or chilled by indifference, 
or benumbed into soul-torpor by iron 
mechanism, where Gradgrind is engi- 
neer. 





* “The Experimental Method.” 


the suggestions of Prof. Eugene 
C. Crosby of the Kansas City 


Schools, in regard to “The How to 
Do It,” are so timely and so well put 
that we are glad to present them and 
to invite special attention not only to 
his statements and his authorities, 
but to his conclusions as well : 

“Says President Barnard (at Tyn- 
dall banquet), ‘Mental culture is not 
secured by pouring information into 
passive recipients; it comes from 
stimulating the mind to gather know- 
ledge for itself.’ So Dr. Whewell, 
‘the historian of science,’ declares 
that ‘the habit of dwelling upon ver- 
bal expressions of the views of other 
persons is not only fatal to clear and 
firm thought, but it indicates waver- 
ing and feeble conceptions which are 
utterly inconsistent with physical 
studies.’ The common practice of 
learning definitions of an oxide, an 
acid, an amine, etc., without having 














seen the several objects to which the 


words severally refer, is a little bet- 
ter than a waste of time, but not 
much better. 

Again, Prof. Cook, lecturing to the 
Teachers’ School of Chemistry (Cam- 
bridge), said, ‘Neither Chemistry nor 
any other branch of Physical Science 
can be studied from books alone— 
the student must be brought into per- 
sonal and original contact with facts, 
and, by practice, become able to draw 
correct conclusions.’ This statement, 
from one of our foremost educators, 
is explicit. 

Now let Prof. Hinricks (University 
of Iowa), be heard, ‘Recitation from 
a text-book, with occasional exhibi- 
tions of experiments and specimens, 
is not calculated to give the learner 
conviction in the truth stated, or to 
initiate him into the method of scien- 
tific investigation.’ This statement, 
too, requires no comment. 

I have recently consulted a large 
number of our city physicians regard- 
ing the experimental method of teach- 
ing the natural sciences, and find that 
they endorse it in an unqualified 
manner. 

The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, received the 
following report from its special com- 
mittee appointed to examine the pro- 
priety of teaching Physics and Chem- 
istry in the public schools of the 
kingdom: ‘They (text-books) ought 
to be used for reviewing the matter of 
previous experimental lessons, rather 
than in preparing for such lessons as 
are to follow.’ 

Such views, given by those best 
qualified to judge, might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely—then why 
not act upon them? 

A revolution in our methods of in- 
struction awaits us; we must memo- 
rize less and think more. Every 
teacher who has made a determined 
effort to execute the above ideas, 
knows that they unmistakably form, 

1st. Habits of mind. 

2d. Method in thinking. 

What are some of these habits? 

Close observation and experiment, 
eultivate the judgment; reading 
opinions and results of another’s ob- 
servation does not secure this advan- 
tage to the student. 

Observation coupled with experi- 
ment, teach a reservation of judg- 
ment until a careful examination is 
completed; reading and reciting 
from memory cultivate this faculty in 
the least possible degree. Ingenious 
effort in experiment based upon in- 
terest in the work, cultivates the stu- 
dent’s perseverance ; learning techni- 
cal definitions and obscure laws, is 
not only wearisome but repulsive to 
him. 

Personal contact with the varied 
phenomena which nature ever pre- 





sents, develops a wholesome caution ; 
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reading about these phenomena culti- 
vates a senseless fear. 

Experimental work requires a nice- 
ty in the manipulations which makes 
the habit of exactness a phase of 
character. The conditions of exper- 
imental success compel a strict but 
an unadvertised conscientiousness in 
the execution of details whereby the 
pupil is self-taught a reverence for 
truth. 

More than this, by observation and 
experiment, the student acquires a 
host of “symbols” er “forms of 
knowledge” which at length qualify 
him to enter upon the more abstract 
subjects of English Literature, His- 
tory, Political Economy, etc. 

In short, experimental work makes 
men by inducing the student to vol- 
untarily use his powers as they must 
ever use them in the great arena of 
life. 

To the student who advances un- 
der such discipline, words will have 
weight, language a completer signifi- 
cance, the unknown a profounder in- 
terest, and life a nobler result. 

I feel certain that the Alumnus 
who claims no benefit from his sci- 
ence studies other than that received 
from his literary and mathematical 
ones, will admit that he simply lis- 
tened to a course of lectures; saw 
some experiments in the distance and 
took copious notes. 

There is a further question of vital 
importance connected with this sub- 
ject. Itis said that the stagnation 
of human progress throughout medi- 
eval times, was in no small part at- 
tributable to to a too implicit reliance 
upon the opinions of an Aristotle, an 
Averroes and others, without testing 
their truthfulness by referring those 
opinions to their several objects. 

Are we taking any wiser course in 
memorizing the text-books of a Tyn- 
dall, an Agassiz and a Dana?” 





Pror. Frank A. Firzpatrick, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Leaven- 
worth, has secured Hon. J. L. Den- 
ton to take a place on the programme 
of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Kansas. A fortunate selection. We 
advise them to secure the largest hall 
that can be had. They will need it! 





Tue subject is to be studied, not the 
book. Books and teachers are mere- 
ly aids. One great object of the rec- 
itation is to cultivate expression. To 
this end, independent reciting is an 
admirable means. A wonderful re- 
form has been effected in this direc- 
tion; still, rote reciting is far too 
common, and it is practiced to-day 
nearer than China! 








Aut matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 


INDIANA. 


ROF. BELL, editor of one of our 
very best exchanges, the Indiana 


School Jonrnal, seems to have started 
a “boom” in the right direction in 
that State, in more ways than one. 
He says in the October number : 


“We are glad to have assurances 
that hundreds of teachers have al- 
ready adopted the suggestions of the 
Journal and are preparing to cele- 
brate Whittier’s seventy-third birth- 
day, which occurs Dec. 17, 1880. 


If teachers manage this matter 
wisely hundreds of persons will be 
induced to buy and read Whittier’s 
beautiful poems, and many other hun- 
dreds will have their minds stored 
from the gems of thought selected 
from his writings. 

Take the following beautiful selec- 
tion as a sample: 

‘Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 


To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


* * * 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ ”’ 
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HE Texas Normal School located 

at Huntsville, has proved, under 

the management of Prest. Smith, to 
be a great success. 

In a letter to the daughter of Dt. 
Sears, Governor Roberts says: 

‘*A bout half the pupils in the white 
normal school graduated, some of 
them with great distinction, and have 
since been sought after for teachers, 
in the schoois of the State. 

This normal school, being the first 
instituted in Texas, has produced an 
impression in favor of common 
school education all over the country, 
such as never existed here before. 

Our common schools have been 
placed on a solid foundation, and we 
expect to improve them until we have 
an efficient system of public free 
schools. But the great want is 

GOOD TEACHERS. 

We have over five thousand now em- 
ployed, and not more than one-fourth 
of them can be regarded as fully ca- 
pable. There is no uniformity in 
teaching, as there would be if our 
teachers had been taught at a normal 
school. Therefore it is that I feel so 
great an anxiety to establish two 
more normal schools for white pupils, 
and to enlarge the colored normal 
school. , 

If we could turn out four hundred 
well qualified teachers each year, we 
might hope in a few years to infuse a 
most ardent spirit of education all 
over this large State. 


A SUCCESS. 





vious to date of issue. ' 


In honor of your father, who gave 


us a start in normal school education, 
I desire to have one of the few nor- 
mal schools to be named the “Sears 
Normal School of Texas.” It is but 
an act of justice thus to commemo- 
rate the virtues and labors of those 
who devote their lives to the eleva- 
tion of their people.” 





THE FOREMOST MAN. 


ON. THOMAS ALLEN, the 

foremost man in the city of St. 

Louis or the State of Missouri, con- 
sents to go to Congress. ° 

He should be elected by at least 
three thousand majority. He will be. 

The people of St. Louis, cannot, by 
any means, afford to fail in electing 
him, now that he has consented to 
take on this added burden of care 
and labor which the position invelves. 

It is an honor to the Democratic 
party to nominate such a man, anda 
greater honor to the people to elect 
him. 

We need now, in Washington» 
something more than a mere party 
politician. Men of far-reaching sa- 
gacity, who know how to build up 
the State and the Nation—men who 
hold these interests first, and who by 
their culture, and wisdom, and expe- 
rience, will command attention. 

It is not so much party politics as 
it is commerce and internal improve- 
ments that lift a State out of poverty 
and weakness into strength and 
wealth. A weak influence at Wash- 
ington weakens the living force of 
every citizen in the State. Strength 
of influence brings its meed of pros- 
perity to every citizen, and makes 
him better off than he would be with- 
out it. Again, knowledge and expe- 
rience are as indispensable to the 
statesman as to the man of business. 
We need a man who is not only skill- 
ed in law—in political management, 
but in commerce, manufactures, min- 
ing and agriculture, and is withal and 
above all, a statesman. 

In Mr. ‘Allen we have all these 
qualifications combined in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. 

Mr. Allen has brought into the 
State and expended in various enter- 
prises, over forty millions of dollars, 
and created a vastcommerce amount- 
ing to nearly $100,000,000 per annum 
already, and this is being daily aug- 
mented. Think of the number of 
men it employs, the vast expenditures 
it creates in every line of industry! 

Not only is Thomas Allen a man of 
the largest business capacity, energy 
and enterprise, and a practical finan- 
cier of rare ability—both of which, 
that great undertaking, the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
is a noble monument; but he is also 
a man of the highest literary and sci- 





entific culture, fitting him to adorn 
‘ 


any body of learned men. He is 
likewise a man of wide acquaintance 
with leading minds in all departments 
throughout the Nation. He is per- 
fectly read up and educated on the 
great political questions which have 
agitated the country for years. 

St. Louis will do herself great 
credit and honor in sending to Con- 
gress the man who has borne so prom- 
inent a part in creating the wealth of 
our State, and in giving us such a 
commanding position commercially ; 
a man who can see with intuitive sa- 
gacity the bearing of national legisla- 
tion upon tbe commercial prosperity 
of the West and South, and who will 
intelligently, ably and effectively 
watch and promote our interests dur- 
ing a period of the most active social, 
business and financial reconstruction 
that has ever come upon us. 

Mr. Allen seems to have that sort 
of wisdom which has been defined as 
‘a knowing what is best worth know- 
ing, and a doing of what is best 
worth doing.” 

Let every man, regardless of party, 
who has the interest of the city, State 
or Nation at heart, vote for Thomas 
Allen, and let him be elected by three 
thousand majority. 





Tue Hon. James P. Stave, State 
Sapt. of Illinois, writes as follows: 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

‘Your excellent Journal of Educa- 
tion comes to hand regularly every 
month, and I read it with interest. 
Its well-considered and ably written 
articles upon educational topics of 
interest to all persons seeking the 
improvement and perpetuavion of our 
system of public instruction, makes 
it a valnable addition to the educa- 
tional force of the country. 

Wishing you much prosperity, and 
abundant success in your labor, I am 
most truly yours, Jas. P. Srapr.” 





Hon. J. P. WickersHaM, Supt of 
Public Schools in Pennsylvania, re- 
ferring to the office of County Super- 
intendent, says: ‘The county su- 
perintendency is a fixed fact in Penn- 
sylvania. No one who has carefully 
watched its workings, would be wil- 
ling to see the act establishing it re- 
pealed. No statement is needed to 
make known the good it has done. 
Its fruits speak for it. It has been 
called, and with good reason, the 
‘right arm’ of the system.” 





One of the teachers in Gasconade 
county, Missouri, in ordering several 
copies of the JournaL sent to the 
school officers in his vicinity, says: 
“Our schools opened with a larger 
attendance than ever before. School 
officers and parents evince an inter- 
est in the success of the schools 
greater than ever before, and they 
are determined not to be behind in 
furnishing advantages and facilities 
equal to the demands of the new and 





better era now dawning upon our 
State. 
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MATERIALISM. 


beens theory of life which leads to 
materialism or atheism, cannot 


furnish soil for the roots of enthusi- 
asm, or for the growth and nourish- 
ment of human institutions. Re- 
move the basis of institutions and 
the sheltering ‘canopy of human life 
will soon droop and settle down, a 
shapeless mass. 

Civilization rests on institutions, 
and they are all ;jthat makes civiliza- 
tion a real and tangible existence 
upon earth. 

The sphinx-riddle ef materialism 
terrifies us with its din,-as it pro- 
pounds to us its doubts in regard to 
a personal First Cause, and to the 
Immortality of Man. 

In the language of Pantheism, it 
fills the souls of young men and wo- 
men whom we see about us, with 
skeptical convictions in regard to the 
soul and God. To them there is no 
more room for enthusiasm. The su- 
preme principle is to them an uncon- 
scious Force, and freedom is only an 
illusion which it is well not to forget 
—although in*moments of enthusi- 
asm one does always forget it and 
believe in human -freedom and a per- 
sonal God. 

Viewed from this standpoint, all 
human institutions—family, society, 
State, church, science and art—are 
founded on the quicksands of time— 
they are based on delusions and su- 
perstitions—on the delusion that God 
is a person of infinitely-perfect know- 
ing and willing and loving, and that 
man’s soul is immortal. To such a 
theory, the race of man is only a suc- 
cession of frail, brittle bubbles, rising 
on the sea of time and breaking into 
nothing ! 

But when we turn away from the 
strong faces of those who have gazed 
upon the Gorgon head of Pantheism 
until it has petrified their souls— 
when we leave this ‘atheistical theory 
and approach the opposite one which 
sets up the spiritual theory of the 
soul and God, then human life means 
something; human institutions and 
civilization then means something, 
and education becomes a noble thing 
in the world. The individual is to 
be lifted up into spiritual combination 
with his race. 

He is at the beginning only a child 
or a savage—a mere animal. Society 
that educates him finds him at first 
“totally depraved” in the sense that 
he has no impulse to receive culture 
at first. 

This Sphinx-riddle of Materialism 
saps the genius and spiritual aspira- 
tion of our best minds. It sets up 
the question whether a man’s soul is 
a mere emanation of matter, a func. 
tion of the brain that will perish 


doubt on the doctrine that man is a 
self-determined, free, responsible be- 
ing, immortal and in relation to a 
personal God, 

This is the fountain of all our prob- 
lems of life; its despair of immor- 
tality —its belief in fate —it is the 
nadir of hope and aspiratioh, and the 
Egyptian piague of darkness were 
preferable. 

The teacher must find refuge from 
this despair by an earnest study of 
the great thinkers of the human race 
—theologians and philosophers—they 
all bear one- testimony 02 this sub- 
ject, in favor of God, freedom, and 
immortality ! W. T. Harris. 


WE are always glad to correct er- 
rors if they occur, as they will some- 
times in such a large list as we have, 
especially if names are not plainly 
written when sent us. We desire 
our subscribers to notify us without 
delay, if the Journat is not received 
regularly and promptly. 











Recent Literature. 








HINTS FOR HoME READING. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A series of chapters on books and their 
uses. Just the book for a “Reading Club” to 
start with. We give an extract or two: 


‘“‘Many busy people declare that they have 
no time for reading; but they are mistaken. 
They have all the time there is, and some of 
the world’s busiest men have found that 
enough to make themselves accomplished in 
one or more departments of knowledge. 


Fifteen minutes in the morning, and as 
many in the evening, devoted faithfully to 
reading, will add appreciably, in the course 
of a few months, to one’s store of knowl- 
edge. Every life has pauses between its ac- 
tivities. 

Always have a book at hand, and whether 
the opportunity brings two hours or ten 
minutes, use it to the full. 

An English scientist learned a language in 
the time his wife kept him waiting for the 
completion of her evening toilets.” 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY celebrates its tenth 
birthday with a permanent change of cover, 
and with a number, for November, which 
the conductors have done all in their power 
to make one of exceptional beauty, interest 
and value, as itis also thelargest number of 
“Scribner” ever issued. ‘“Scribner’s’” cover 
has turned from violet to a warm brown, and 
in the design the aim has been distinctness, 
simplicity, and a rich decorative effect. Mil- 
let’s most famous picture, “The Sower,” en- 
graved by Cole, forms the frontispiece, and 
among the principal artistic features of the 
number are a striking portrait of Gladstone, 
printed in the body of the magazine, but 
without type either on the same page or on 
the back of the page. 

Dr. Holland says: ‘‘Will our readers bear 
with us, on this anniversary, when we at- 
tempt to give them a summing-up of what 
we have done for them, for the small sum of 
forty dollars? We have given them twenty 
large volumés of good illustrated reading, on 
all possible topics, and in all possible forms of 
literary art. These volumes have contained 
sixteen thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
two pages of matter, illustrated by six thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-eight wood cuts 
costing from ten dollars to three hundred 





dollars each. Out of the material published 
in these twenty volumes, there have been 


with the decay of its organ, and casts | made and published over fifty books, the re- 
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tail price of which amounts to more than 
twice the subscription price of the magazine 
during the whole period, to say nothing of 
other volumes to appear, like Schuyler’s ‘Pe- 
ter the Great,’ Sensier’s ‘Life of Millet,’ 
Stedman’s work on the American poets, etc.”’ 

The fifty books referred to above are only 
a small part of the immense mass of material 
of which the twenty magazine volumes are 
composed. 


THe leading article in the “North Ameri- 
can Review” for November, is by the Hon. 
William Beach Lawrence, and is devoted to 
an exposition of the monarchial principle in 
the United States Constitution. 


The author foresees danger to the perma- 
nence of our republican institutions, result- 
ing both from the vastness of these powers 
and from the existing methods of choosing 
Presidents, and thinks that-a radical change 
in the Constitution is imperatively demand- 
ed. In the same number of the Review 
Bishop W. C. Doane points out the advanta 
ges of free religious discussion; even “the 
blasphemy of irreligious discussion,” he 
thinks, works the glory of God. The Hon. 
Montgomery Blair writes of “The Republi- 
can Party as it was and is.”’ Upon the sup- 
pression of the rebellion and of slavery, the 
mission of that party was accomplished, and 
since the death of Lincoln its career has been 
one of usurpation, corruption and centraliz- 
ation. 

M. Desire’Charnay contributes the third of 
his valuable illustrated papers on “The Ru- 
ins of Central America.”’ The other articles 
in this number of the Review are “The Nic- 
aragua Route to the Pacific,” by Rear-Admi- 
ral Daniel Ammen; “The Coming Revision 
of the Bible,” by the Rev. Dr. Howard Cros- 
by; “Recent European Publications,” by 
Prot. T. F. Crane; and finally a paper enti- 
tled, “‘The Political Situation from a Finan- 
cial Standpoint.” 








BRIGHT EYES, the beautiful Ponca maid- 
en, widely known as an instance of the power 
of education and kindness in developing fine 
traits of womanhood in the Indian, has writ- 
ten a tale of Indian child-life, her first story, 
for the “St. Nicholas” magazine. It is said 
to be true to life and full of beautiful feeling. 
Bright Eyes, with her brother and three sis- 
ters who have been educated at the Omaha 
Agency, are the only members of her large 
family who can speak English. Her father 
has been, or is, the head chief of the Poncas, 
and is said to be a man of noble character. 





GLADSTONE. 

We take a single extract from the absorb- 
ingly interesting article on Gladstone, to 
show our friends who are organizing Read- 
ing Clubs what sort of material they will find 
in “Seribner’s Magazine” to interest and in- 
struct their members: 

“Active, marvelously active, as his intelli- 
gence is, it is not so remarkable as is the in- 
tensity of feeling which he throws into every- 
thing he does. He is all aglow, and always 
aglow. Any one meeting him in company, 
or hearing him speak for the first time, would 
think that the subject he might happen to be 
descanting on was one which had been up- 
permost in his thoughts for years, such 1s the 
earnestness of hismanner. When the same 
person heard him again and again equally 
fervent upon other subjects, he would natu- 
rally take this fervor for a mere oratorical 
habit or device. Atlast our observer would 
perceive that itis neither, but the spontane- 
ous expression of a nature which throws its 
whole weight upon whatever it touches, and 
which has such a reservoir of force behind 
as never to suffer from this constant drain. 
It is this power of concentration, of being 
wholly absorbed by what is for the moment 
before him, that is perhaps the main source 
of his effectiveness.” 








Horsrorp’s Acip ProspHaTe makes a 
delicious drink with water and sugar only, 
and is superior to lime juice or lemons for 
making “lemonade” or alcoholic drinks. 


Another Discovery. 

Prof. Swift, Astronomer of the Warner Ob- 
servatory at Rochester, New York, discover- 
ed another large eomet on the evening ot Oc- 
tober 10th. The fact was noted in the asso- 
ciated press dispatches, but some important 
and interesting details which could not be 
telegraphed are herewith given. The new 
celestial visitor is in the Constellation of Pe- 
gasus, right ascension, 21 hours, 30 minutes, 
declination North 17 degrees, 30 minutes. Its 
rate of motion is quite slow, being in a north- 
westerly direction, so that it is approaching 
the sun. It hasa very strong condensation 
on one'side of the centre, in addition toa 
star-like nucleus, which indicates that it is 
throwing eff an extended tail. From the 
fact of its extraordinary size, we are war- 
ranted in presuming that it will be very bril- 
liant, and the additional fact that it is com- 
ing almost directly toward the earth, gives 
good promise that it will be one of the most 
remarkable comets of the present century. 
This is the fifth comet which Prof. Swift has 
discovered, and the increased facilities which 
Mr. H. H. Warner, the popular and wealthy 
medicine man, has given him, by erecting a 
magnificent observatory for his benefit, prom- 
ise much more forthe future. There is a 
possibility that further developments may 
prove this to be the great comet of 1812, 
which is being constantly expected, in which 
event astronomers will have an unusual op- 
portunity to test the spectroscope for the 
first time upon these eccentric bodies, and 
ascertain certain what they are. 


Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are ot 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. “Just where to go”. is what eyery 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 





(Jackson, (Mich.) Daily Patriot]. 

We learn from Messrs. Moore & 
Humphrey, that St. Jacobs Oil is re- 
garded as the very best selling lini- 
ment ever sold, and is giving the 
highest satisfaction. It has effected 
many good cures. 





Iv you want a sewing machine you 
will do well to eall upon or address 
Mr. J. L. Richmond. He has by 
honest and honorable dealing built 
up a very large trade in sewing ma-. 
chines. He can duplicate an order 
for any machine in the market, and, 
what is no small item in these hard 
times, at a lower figure than can be 
had elsewhere. Here is the secret of 
his success, and other dealers may 
take a hint. He always makes his 
word good. 





Tue cure for drunkenness, adver- 
tised by P. D. Oordell, Esq., works 
wonders if used according to* direc- 
tions. Thousands are ready to test 
tify to its merits. It is destined to 
come into general use and do great 
good. If our teachers or others know 
of persons thus afflicted, they will do 
a beneficent thing to call their atten- 
tion to the pamphlet of our friend, 





Mr. Cordell. 
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“Gradation,” “Iilustrations,’ Moral Lessons, Elegant Extracts, 


Extract from a letter of recent date 
from one who knows: “We do not 
claim that they (refering to McGuf- 
fey’s Revised) are perfect. Improve- 
ments will be made in future editions.” 

[Signed] C. S. Brace. 

RELIGION, ETC., in ScHoor Books. 
—An appeal to the religious opinions 
and feelings of mankind, whether 
prompted by pure or selfish motives, 
usually wins a ready response. The 
publishers of MeGuffey’s Readers 
talk with great apparent earnestness 
to the religious public in behalf of 
their books. While brandishing their 
swords as deyout Crusaders in favor 
of pious phrases, they probably smile 
behind their masks at their own fine 
acting. If their zeal were sincere, it 
would be worthy of all respect. If 
it be shown only to ggin public favor 
and win shekels, respect should give 
place to amusement ora feeling far 
less respectfal. 

These Revised McGuffey Readers, 
like their worn-out predecessors, have 
a number of pieces overflowing with 
that sentimental piety which was pe- 
culiar to the Sunday School books of 
thirty or forty years ago. The boys 
and girls of this order of literature 
either never lived at all, or else died 
young. These imaginary children 
talked like pious philanthropists or 
religious philoso; hers. They are not 
like the boys and girls of our own 
time, many of whom are pure-mind- 
ed, upright and true, but a little Au- 
man; they were angels out of place, 
with no earthly lessons to learn. Will 
such literature build up and strength- 
en the coming man? Has it done so 
in the past? Will it keep him from 
lying, deception, defrauding his fel- 
lows, or from violating any of the 
commandments? Make inquiries 
where these books are used, or have 
been used, and see. You will find 
crowds of boys in some places where 
these McGuffey Readers have been 
used from their first school day on- 
ward, who are notoriously profane, 
vulgar, untruthful, cruel and dishon- 
est. They have read this McGuffey 
sentimentalism, without apparent ef- 
fect upon character, unless possibly 
to work the quiet conviction that this 
overdrawn matter is stagy and insin- 
cere. ’ 

Assumption and veneering avail 
nothing. Children see through it. 
Let us have what is sincere and true 
to life, or reasonably expect scepti- 
cism or hypocrisy. 


The Grading, Pictures, Elegant Ex- 
tracts and Statements of McGuf- 
fey’s Revised Eclectic Readers. 


THE MeGUFFEY FIRST READER. 
For CAREFUL GRADING how will this do? 
PAGE 7 —Three hard words, seven letters and 

combinations with diacritical marks, constitute the 

Sirst lesson for a five or six year old child. 

P. 15 —Script is here introduced, which is ab- 
surdly difficult. This script involves flourishes, 
shading and a grade of penmanship two years in 
advance of pupils who will use this book. This 
book means one or two ‘*Primers’’ as & prepara- 
tion for it. 


“Notes,” &c., from 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers, 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, 
McGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Readers. 


( These three Editions in same School cause confusion): 


See also ‘‘slate work’’ on pages 23, 37, 39, &. 
The plan seems to be to teach penmanship to ten- 
der childrea. Our best educators entertain the 
view that language is the first school lesson of 
childhood. 

(in appropriating this idea of ‘‘slate work’’ 
the editors failed to catch the reason for its use. 
The First Reader is not a manual of penmanship. 
This should be corrected in the 4th Revised Edi- 
tion. 

For EASY words see the following, in the first 
half of this REVISED McGuffey Reader: 


Catch Bright Brought Playing 
Kitty’s Lucy’s Around Finished 
Touch Scamper Singing Garden 
Up-Sct Léssen Hurrah Always 
Pretty Jumped 


The dificult word ‘‘CATCH’’ is given in the 
FIFTH lessen (p. 1)) of this first of all books 
which a child is presumed to use. 


P. 9.— **The man has a pen. 
Is the pen in his hand? 
It is in his hand.’’ 


(This sounds much like the chaffy stuff we 
read in old McGuffey thirty years age). 

P. 8.—Picture of acat. (‘‘Greatcare has been 
taken to have the illustrations worthy of the rep- 
utation ot MoGuffey’s Readers.’’—Preface) . 

P. 68 —(Last sentence). ‘‘But the rain keeps 
children at home, and sometimes I do not like 
that, then. 

P. 69.—While we play on the outside, why 
can’t yeu play on that! 

P. 91.—‘*We can’t jump so far, mother. In- 
deed we can’t, we can’t,’’ chirped the little 
chickens. (Animals talk some in these books) 

In this ‘‘Revised Eclectic Firat Reader’’ there 
is no way given for indicating silent letters. In 
the preface (Section 2) there is a suggestion (ev- 
idently taken from Appletons’ First Reader) 
that silent lettera may be cancelled. There has 
been much copying in this Revised First Reader, 
in method, arrangements, etc. If editors and 
publishers had gone the whole figure and copied 
bodily some good modern First Reader, we 
might be able to commend their judgment. 


SECOND ECLECTIC READER, 
P. 25.—Read paragraphs 4, 5,6, 7, 8, and 9 
Don’t forget the appropriate moral en page 26. 
e 


P. 27.— ‘‘When the teeth beak ar mousie, 


Mousie cried out ‘Oh!’ i 
But she slipped away from kitty, 


ng time ago.’”’ 


P. .9 —Why do you come to my apple tree, 
Little bird so gay? 
‘‘Twit, twit, twit, twit, twit, twee,’’ 
That was all he could say. 

FP. 43.—I\gstration. ‘*Beauty, isn’tit?’’ So 
is that on page 54. 

P. 99.—Once or twice a little leaf was heard to 
cry and sigh, as leaves often do when a gentle wind 
is blowing, and the twig said, ‘-What is jhe 
matter little lea{?’’ 

P. 105.—How did the fox get all these branch- 
es; and how did he get the large log on which he 
floated down? We must have another sunday- 
school piece after this. 

P. 1: 9.—Illustration. 
not it?’”’ 2 

P. 123.—‘‘Whoo.’’ 1s this word to be spelled 
and memorized as who? 

P. 116.—He (the owl) breaks the bones of a 
mouse, and then swallows it whole. After an 


Another ‘‘Beauty, 1s 


rolled up in a little ball. 

_P. 134-1385 —Good boy this; but he gets two 
dollars for one nevertheless. He maysome time 
be so good as to put an obstruction on a railroad 
track and secure a reward for saving the ad- 
vancing train. 


THIRD ECLECTIC READER. 
P. 15.—While the shepherd was soundly asleep, 
He cut up the cows into ets, 
And to jackstones turned all of the sheep. 
P. 23.—‘‘I told him not to cry over spilled 
milk.’’ 
P. 24.—Engraving. ‘‘Great artistic merit ’’ 
P. 50.—When they (the birds) thought he slept 
too long in the morning, they would fly in and 
sit on the bed-post and call him up with their 
chirp. 
P. 95.—Illustration. A cross-eyed owl. 
P. 96.—The bat began to squeal terribly; and 
he said tothe owl, ‘‘Pray, what do you take me 





hour or two, he throws up the bones and fur 


for, that you use me thus?’’ ‘*‘Why, you area 
bird to be sure. ’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the bat, ‘‘I 
thought there was some mistake; I am no bird.’’ 
(Subsequently this McGuffey bat denies being a 
bird and ciaims he is a mouse, and thus escapes 
danger. Wise cat, a wise bat, but u little ‘‘off’” 
on morals) . 
P. 99 and 100.—Artistic engravings. 
as mud ’’ 
P. 108.—An engraving, evidently made in the 
dark. P. 153.—Another ‘‘artistic engraving.’’ 
P. 176.—Another ‘‘Beauty.’’ P. 185 —Last 
stanza: 
‘*We charged upona flock of geese, 
And put them all to flight— 
Except one sturdy gander 
That thought to show us fight.’’ 

Does the engraving on page 185 teach kindness 
or cruelty? 

DEFINITIONS—Which is the easier, the werd 
or definition? 

Idle—of no account, foolish (126). 

Figuring—computing, calculating (126). 

Glerious—ezcellent, exalted (126). 

Scenes—events (127). 

Oceasions—chances, opportunities (130). 

Merely—simply (132). 

Credit—reputation (137). 

Refuse—decline (137) . 

Disliked—not loved (137). 

Eldest—first, foremost (142). 

Disturb—interfere with (144) . 

Puzzled—perplered, caueed trouble (150). 

Famine--general scarcity of food (74). 


FOURTH ECLECTIC READER. 

Aside from two pages on punctuation marks, 
at the beginning of this book, what earthly use 
have the first 24 pages? It is the driest chaff, 
which 90 out of every 100 teachers will never use 
—and those who do attempt to utilize it will only 
dishearten their pupils. The proper place for 
apy exercises of this sort, which have any value, 
is throughout the body of the book. The most 
of this 24 pages is antiquated rubbish. 

PP. 20, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34.—Why the Seais 
Salt. Read this entire selection, that a matter 
so much investigated may be definitely settled. 
**Old Ocean’s Brine’’ is shown to have been 
brought about by an ‘‘old hand-mill, which was 
a little thing not half so large as a ham,’’ 

PP. 39, 40 and 41.—‘‘The Monkey’’ (Natural 
History?) The following exercises (notes), bot- 
tom of page 41, should be carefully read. ‘‘ What 
kind of an animal isa monkey? Where did the 
lady find the monkey one day? What was he do- 
ing! What did he do with Maria’s doll? Do 
monkeys in their native state know how to use 
sticks as weapons? Can they be taught to use 
them? (Remember this is the Fourth Reader). 

P. 61.—(Addressed to a boy)—‘‘Girl-boy!’’ 
‘*Pretty Beasie!’’ ‘‘Lost your apron, haven’t 
you, Polly!’’ 

P. 90 —Jllustration. 
country.’’ 

P. 69.—(Natural history again). ‘‘No one who 
has not seen the teeth of a full grown lion taken 
out of their sockets can have any idea of their 
real size; one of them forms a good handful, 
and might easily be mistaken for a small ele- 
phant’s tooth.’’ 

P. 104.—Sentimental. This must be the com- 
position of a well-meaning ten-year-old girl, 
**Some forty years ago.’’ 

P. 120.—‘ I’m picking the gum from the old 

peach tree; 
The storm doesn’t trouble me, pee- 
dee-dee.’’ 

P. I39.—Exercises (Notes?) Why could not 
Jenny cross the stream? Whom did she ask to 
help her? What can you tell about Andrew? 
Who was Jenny Murdoch? What did "4 
wish Andrew to do? Why could he not go wit 
her? Would it have been right for Andrew to 
have told an untruth, even to help Jenny out of 
trouble; What did he finally do? What does 
this lesson teach us to do in case of trouble? 

P. 226.—‘‘Exercises.—To whose sehool was 
Hugh Idle sent? Why didhe run away? Relate 
the adventures of Hugh and thestranger. What 
lesson is taught by this story?’? : 

The ‘‘£xercises and Notes’’ in this book, with 
four or five exceptions, are silly nonsense. Notes 
or exercises, to have value, should involve the 
consideration of some good thought or fact worth 
remembering. What is the use of pressing on 
a child’s mind or attention such a matter as:— 
‘*Why could not Jenny cross the stream?’’ &., 
until the poor child becomes tired of the hateful 
ding-dong, and wishcs school days were over. 
Who blames bim? A truant chase in the woods 
would be more valuable, But for rare scientific 


**Clear 


‘**By first artists of the 





Exercises, 


exercises see that on ‘‘The Monkey,’’ bottom of 

page 41 of the Fourth Reader heretofore given. 
EFINITIONS.—Whieh is the easier, word or 

definition? 

Courage—resolution (29). 

Patience—constancy in labor (29). 

Perplexed—puzzled (31) . 

Wishfully—with desire (38) . 

Heaves—pitc¢hes up and down (58). 

Luxuries—uxice things (48) . 

Signifies—to be important (67). 

Supremacy—highest authority (85). 

Imputed—ascribed to (85). j 

Disdain—to scorn (85) . 

Consequence—importance, influence (112). - 

Dispo*ed—inclined to (94)—and many others. 

FIFTH ECLECTIC READER. 
There are over 30 pages of dry stuff at the be- 
ginning of this book. Some of it might be of 
valueif properly distributed. Other parts of it 
are ridiculously stupid and not entitled to space 
anywhere. Of what use are such directions as 
these? 

P. 31.—‘*Note—The power of changing the key 
at will is difficult to acquire, but of great imper- 
tanee.’? Sure enough. To bean accomplished 
orator is of great importance. Now be one. 

‘*Remark 3.—The habit of sing-song, so com- 
mon in reading poetry, as it is a variation of 
pitch without reference to the sense, is a species 
of the fault above mentioned.’’ 

‘*Remark 4 —If the reader or speaker is guid. 
ed by the sense, and if he gives the emphasis, in- 
flection and expression required by the meaning, 
these faults speedily disappear.’’ 

Justso. By all means get the expression, &. 
required and the thing is done. hy didn’t we 
see this before? 

P. 31.—(Last paragraph). ‘‘The tones of the 
voice should always correspond both in quantity 
and quality with the nature of the subject.’’ 

True again. Now have the ‘tones correspond’ 
and there is a bright future before you. 

P. - —Is this picture worth the space it occu- 
pien 

P. s1.—‘‘Ha! Steward, how are you, my old 
ba How do things go on at home? 

ad enough, your honor; the magpie’s dead. 

Poor mag! So he’s gone. How came he to die? 

Over-eat himeelf, sir. 

Did he? A greedy dog; why, what did he get 
he.liked so well. 

Horse-flesh, sir; he died o1 eating horse flesh. 

PP. 110-111 —‘‘Bless my heart.’’ ‘*That’sa 
ey tune,’’ &., &. 

ill it do to put selections, crowded with con- 
versations of this order, in our readers? The 
tone of this writer is healthy, to be sure, and ap- 
preved bysome. Others think all ‘‘slangy’’ ar- 
ticles should be omitted. 

P. 200.—‘‘1. It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant, 
(Though all of them were blind) 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


7. The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 
‘I see,’ quoth he, ‘the elephant 
Is very like a rope.’’ 

P. 335. — ‘*You graceless whelp, what have 
you got there devouring? Is it not enough that 
you have burnt me down three houses with your 
dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you? but you 
must be eating fire, and I know not what? What 
have you got here, I say?’’ 

**(), father, the pig, the pig! do come and 
taste how niee the burnt pig eats!’’ 

He cursed his son, and he cursed himself that 
he should ever have a son who should eat burnt 


pig. 
Fin conclusien, both father and son fairly sat 
down to the mess and never left off till they had 
dispatched all that remained of the litter.’’ 
DEFINITIONS. —,Which is theeasier, word or 
definition? 
Modulate—to vary or inflect (42). 
Discharge—to release (43). 
Divinely—in a Supreme degree (53) . 
Consternation—excessive terror, dismay (58). 
Rife—abounding (59). 
Finance—the income ofa ruler or State (61). 
Devoted—solemnly set apart (80). 
Complication—entanglement (5). 
Disposition—disposal (175). There are numer- 
ous others, too tedious to mention. 


The publishers of McGuffey have made this 
last frantic effort to save their books from falling 
out of sight and out of use. It was a big push. 
They have adopted a few modern features from 
recently published books, but not enough. The 
body of the old garment still remains. There 
are just enough patches of new material to make 
the whole unsightly. Shouts of ‘‘Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,’’ and attempts io stir up pop- 
ular ill-will against the new comers, with better 
methods, will not avail. The hour of Demetri- 
us (or the book-carperter) has struck. No frantic 
shouts can save his idol. He must finda new 
business. Our school books must be made by 
able, learned and experienced men. The people 
are determined to have some adequate return for 
their school taxes; and itistime. School books 
can be made better now than they were 40 years 
ago; and they are. Let us have the best. 


40,000 of these McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
for sale 2d hand and in good order, as they have 
been used but three months on an average. 





Address L, S. HOLDEN 
624 Chestnut Street, St, Louis, Mo, 
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“Give us,” said. Thomas Jefferson, 
“a system of general instruction, 
which shall reach every description 
of citizen, from the richest to the 
poorest, as it was the earliest, so will 
be the latest, of all the public con- 
cerns in which I shall permit myself 
to take an interest. Give it to us, 
and receive for the inestimable boon 
the thanks of the young and the 
blessings of the old, who are past all 
other services but praying for the 
prosperity of their country,and bles- 
sings to those who promote it.” 





“I am’ pleased to receive the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education. It is an 
excellent paper, and the reading of it 
affords me much pleasure and profit.” 
—[Isaac A. Cla.k, County, Supt.’and 
Prin. Clark’s Academy, Berryville, 
Arkansas. 





Ir you need a book of any kind, 
call on or write to Dan Linahan. He 
has facilities for buying and selling 
books very cheap, and keeps on hand 
a very large stock, and what he has 
not on hand he can soon get to fill 
your order. He is, we think, entire- 
ly reliable. 


Work Lixe a Cuarm. — “Your 
Aids to School Discipline work like a 
charm. 4Tell all the teachers to try 
them. A month’s trial will convince 
any one of their real value.” So 
says Prof. N. L. B. Anderson of Buf- 
falo, Kansas. 

Others give them equally strong 
endorsements. Try a set. Sent by 
mail. Price, $1.25. 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH? 

If so, you will be glad to learn that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the great 
short line South and Southeast, have placed 
round trip excursion tickets on sale to points 
in Florida and the coast at the very lowest 
rate. Sleeping car through from Henderson» 
Ky., to Atlanta, Ga., without change. For 
circulars send or call at ticket office No. 117 
North Fourth Street and Union Depot. 

. JOHN W. Mass, 
General Ticket Agent. 











EpucaTIon, No. IL, [Nov. and Dec.J— 
This new magazine, published by Mr. Bick- 
nell, Boston, contains the following list of ar- 
ticles on education, valuable for all thought- 
ful readers: 

Results of Methods of Teaching; by Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 

Technical Training ,in’: American Schools; 
by Dr. E. E. White, Ind. 

The Quincy.Method; by Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp, Conn. 

The Renascence and its Influence on Edu- 
cation; by Rev. R. G. Quick, A.M., England. 

Schopenhauer on Education; Translated by 
Prof. Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Moral Training in Public Schools; by Geo. 
Howland, A. M., Ill. 

Over a New Road; by Anna C. Bsackett, 
New York. 

An Experiment in Reading Greek; by Prof 
A. C. Merriman, Ph.D., N. Y. 

Object Teaching; by N. A. Calkins, N. Y. 

Learning or Training; by S. N. Fellows, 
D.D.. Iowa. 

Editorials: Thomas Hughes and New 
Rugby; Education and Property; The Edu- 
cational Side of Missionary work; French 
Technical Education; Bibliography. 


Tue central object of the school, 
says Dr. Wm. T. Harris, shall be to 
teach the youth how to master the 
printed page, and how to enter into 
the fruition of the moral and intellec- 
tual treasures of civilization. 

The text book has been invented as 
the most important instrument in this 
process. The child has been taught 


—he shall be taught how to under- 
stand and verify what he reads. Nor 
is this enough: he shall be taught 
what to read,—how to come at the 
valuable books, and how to recog- 
nize them, and how to know the di- 
rections in which to look for substan- 
tial help. 





TEacHERS need tools to work with 
as well as mechanics. A good edu- 
cational journal is a sine qua non to 
the wide awake, working teacher. 
Try the A. J.of Ed. The testimony 
is unanimous that it brings back in 
money tenfold its cost. 





“THE JOURNAL is received and read 
with r-uch pleasure and profit. I re- 
gard it as one of the very best I re- 
ceive.”—[Hon. J. W. Kanaga, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 





HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Diseases. 

Having used it very considerably, I can 
testify to its great value in functional de- 
rangements of the secretory and nervous sys- 
tems. CHAS. WOODHOUSE, M. D. 

Rutland, Vermont. 

















THEGREAT 


AN REMEDY 


RAEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 


Pains and Aches. 

No Preparation on earth equals St. Jacoss Or. 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 

Directions in Eleven Languages. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 





A. VOGELER & CO., 


Baltimore, Md,, U, 8. As 





| 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
Important Change of Time. 
Commencing Nov. 7, 1880. Two trains 
daily, Sunday included, to Texas will be run 
via this line, leaving St. Louis Union Depot 
at9am and 8:50pm. Through sleepers to 
Houston and Weatherford, Texas, without 
change. 
New Orleans Express, with sleeper for 
Mobile and New Orleans without change will 


| leave St. Louis Union Depot at 8:50 p m, 
how to read. But this is not enough 


daily, Sunday included. 
Chattanooga and Atlanta Express, with 
sleeper to Nashville without change, will 


| leave St. Louis Union Depot daily, except 


, 


Sunday, at 9am. 
For through tickets and further informa- 
tion call at ticket office, No. 24 Fourth street, 
and Union Depot. O. W. RUGGLEs, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 














D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


C. A. PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, 8r. Louts. 


Cand Business for Competent Mev. 


Agents are making $5 to $15 a day selling the 
‘*Home Hand Book of Domestic Hygiene and 
Bational Medicine,’’ the best selling popular 
medical work published. 5,000 copies sold in 
six weeks. The work contains 1100 pages, 500 
cuts, and 22 full-page colored plates. Every- 
body is pleased with it. A good agent wanted 
in every ety For circulars and terms, ad- 
dress Goop HEALTH Purp. Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 13-9 12 





Iowa College 
ENTERS ON ITS 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR, 


With a Normal Course organized and under the 
special direction of Prof, H. K. Edson, open to 
students in the college course, classical or scien- 
tific, the ladies’ and academy courses, and Eng- 
lish and musical departments, as well as to spe- 
cial normal students. Musical course, two to 
four years. Fall term Sept. 6, Dec. 24, Winter, 
Jan. 3, March 26. Tuition, $7 to $16; board, 
with rooms, $2 75 to $4 per week; without room 
$2 to$3. Ladies’ hall, $3 50. 
GEO. F. MAGOUN, President. 
Grinnell, July, 1880. 


> y 


WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send fer 


circular. J.L. BRYANT. 
13-4 14-4 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
ee chadvigs>sechieeraneipentnns ¢vennccen 50 
Lectures :....... bp trambesace mn bisa 100 
Common School Edition...................+ $1 50 
Counting House Edition............ gereoes «. 300 
BS Wea netacdennecbehatissenbuckaes % wpesinued 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


_ The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


yee BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
peeks, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


9-9 








ARRANTED. Catdlogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


13-8 14-8 





Teac 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Through Car Route 
Is THE 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass. 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 

No change of cars $1,005.70. 
No change of cars reieae, 0.” 


Teledo, O. 





8ST. LOUIS TO 
Omaha, Neb. 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y. 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Rochester,NY 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
St.Paul,Minn 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Buffalo, N.Y, 


























8T. LOUIS TO 
Ottumwa. 


No change of cars 
yg-Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner ef Pine. 
J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’1 Manager. Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 








PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 





Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar, 


Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the WU. 8, 


Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 








= ~F# 4 a 


Organ for only $50 cash. pirect from 
Factory to Sabbath Schools and Clergymen. 
Plain walnut, 5 octave, double reed, 7 stops, or- 
gan nicely finished, complete in every respect, 
and warranted for 5 years. PEERLESS OR- 
GAN CO., Port Colden, N. J. 











Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


THE HEARIN d 
oN, G and perform the 


work of Remain in iti 
without sid, and are not able. 1 Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. Were- 
fer to those using them- Send for descriptive cireular. 
RE & CO., o 


Address 
. @ 8. W. Corner Sth 


Geced 
* 
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NEW 5 INCH GLOBES. 


With cuts showing styles, sizes and prices. 








= 


Wood Stand, Plain, 
No. 70. Price, $3 50. 





Hemisphere Five Inch Globes, 
No. 75. Price, $3 50. 





NEW 6 INCH GLOBES, 


With cuts showing styles, sizes and prices. 






Hemisphere 6 Inch Globes, 
No. 66. Price, $5. 


NEW 8 INCH GLOBES 


With Cuts showing Styles, Sizes and Prices. 


Wood Stand, Plain, 
Inch Globes, Ne. 6. 62 Price, $5. 





The Eight-Inch Globes are conve- 
nient for measurement, being 1,000. 
miles to every inch on the surface. 

24 meridians are represented which 
make the reckoning of time easy, being 
one hour for each meridian. 

They are of the most convenient 
size for general use, and where pro- 
vided with horizons, are movable on 
their equatorial axis, allowing of the 
convenient inverting for examination 
of Southern jhemisphere s. 


Low Bronzed Stand, 8 inch Globe, complete. . 8 inch Globe on Wood 
In Hinged case. No. 45. Price, $15. Stand, with meridian $13.00 


ae 
Hinged Case, for Globes. 


Low Wood Stand, 8 inch Globe. 
With Compass, in Hinged case, No. 47, Price, $17. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 
for reply, and send direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





For Hducational Purposes 
USE PAPER MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
117 Fulton and 52 Ann Streets, New York. 


They are acknowledged by all teachers using them, to be by far the 
best papers on the market for general school purposes. They are put up in very attractive 
style, and cost less than any other paper of equally good writing quality. 

They are much stronger than any other low price paper, and do not break or crack 
with use. {Special attention paid to supplying paper for examinations in Cap, Letter, 
and other sizes, with or without printed heads, either bound or wrapped. 


JOST OUT. 


A full line of Student’s Exercise Books, made from our best Manilla 
writing papers, bound in heavy rope paper covers with wire staples, and in all respects su- 
perior to any of the cheap books in the market, and are sold at the following low prices: 


No. Size No, of Pages. Price per 100 Books. | No. Size. No. of Pages. Price pr 100 books 
1 8%x5i¢ 40. $5 00 4 84x53 200 $20 00 

2 si 100 10 00 ll 644x8 40 5 00 

3 + 150 15 00 12 ie 2100 10 00 


Liberal discount on large orders. Address as above. 
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and the lines are as deep, as even, and as sharp as they cen 


possibly be cut by hand. They can be duplicated by electrotyping, if necessary, at 





For estimates, address, 


Photo-Chemical means, are mounted on blocks, 
ELECTRO ENGRAVING CO., 2, 4and 6, New Reade Street, East of Centre, N. Y. 


Plates are the best substitute for wood cuts, and 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 
Our plates are in use by many of the principal manufacturers an 


, and are made ready for use on any printing pre 


NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING. 
Blauvelt’s Photo-Process. 
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Tools to Work With. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say itis a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLAGCE BOARDS, 
ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c. &c. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, M° 
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St. Louis! 


McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers Adopted 


On Regulartntroduction | 
Terms by avoteof i8to6 


From the Report of Committee on 
Course of Study: 

“Your committee being of the opin- 
ion that in the matter of durable bind- 
ing, gradation, completeness, and es- 
pecially in its features of review les- 
sons, the Revised edition of MeGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to 
Appleton’s, recommend to the Board 
the introduction of McGuffey’s Re- 
yised Readers in place of the old se- 
ries now in use, on the terms con- 
tained in the proposition of the pub- 
lishers.” James P. Macinn, 
Wm Bovron, Jonn J. McCann, 
Epw. Humme.t, Joun Gitwes, 

Of the Committee on Conrse of Study. 





UH At a Special Meeting of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, 
August 24th, the above report of the Committee 
on Course of Study was accepted, and McGuf- 
tey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 


ST. LOUIS SEMINARY 


Send for Catalogue of this Seminary for higher 
education of young women. 

Well selected course of study. Departments 
Beautiful and 
extensive grounds for recreation. Commodious 
and well-arranged buildings. 


for all the ornamental branches. 


Located on a 
commanding eminence overlooking much of the 
city of St. Louis, healthy, retired. Numbers 
limited, securing great advantages over crowded 
numbers inschool. A christian home for young 
ladies; the strictest parental care devoted to 
each fupil. The Seminary year opens the first 
Wednes lay in September. 
Address Prinsipal, 


B. T. BLEWETT, LL.D. 


JENNINGS, MO. 


J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. LEGoso, 
Architect and Superintendent, 


Ss. E. Cor. Olive and Fifth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Plans, specifications and working drawine 
furnished for all classes of public and private 
buildings. Furniture, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents fora book of 45 dle- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home for Everybody,’’ pub- 
lished by J B_ Legg, Architect. 13-10 14-9 


$7 A WEEE. S$l2aday at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trux & Uo., 
Augusta, Maine. 











$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 ouijit free, Address H. Hattett & Co. 
Pertland, Malye. 18-10 14-9 








FOR EVERYTHING 


IN THE 


MUSIC LINE. 


311N. Fifth Street, St, Louis. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SOHRUMAN’S 
Series of Self-Instruciors, 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Flute and 
Guitar. Each book different! Separate illustra- 
tions, suitable for each instrument. 


x}-The cheapest and best low-priced books 
published. Price, 75 cents each. 

XNo matter where you see a piece of music 
or music book advertised, we can furnish it., ~ 

The English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish languages spoken in the house. 

ygrExperience, 35 Years.<¢5 

Orders addressed to BALMER & WEBER, St. 

Louis, Mo., will receive prompt attention. 
12-10 12 


State University of lowa, Jowa City 





Collegiate Department 


Has four courses of study: Classical, Scientific, 
Philosophical and Engineering. 

Tuition, $25.00 a year. County representa- 
tives, $10.00 a year. 


Law Department. 


Course, one or two years, at option, admits to 
the bar. Tuition, $50.0@a year, Wm. G. Ham- 
mond, LL.D., Chanceller, 


Medical Department. 


Lecture course of two or three years. Annu- 
al fees for lectures, $25.00. O. T. Gillett, M. D., 
Secretary. 


Homeopathic Medical Department. 


Lecture course of two or three years. Annual 
fees for lectures, $25.00. A.C. Cowperthwaite, 
M. D., Dean. 

For catalogue, apply to 

J. L. PICKARD, President. 

Fall term begins Sept. 14, 1880. 

18-10 1? 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. — 


This eloquent and spicy work has just been 
published. It was written by Walter Sayler, 
and contributions made to it by Prof. W. F 
Harper. In this work Prof. Harper has exhib- 
ited his peculiar and attractive eloquence in its 
most beautiful form. The following are some of 
the subjects treated of: Josephine Bonaparte; 
The Most re ag | Event in American History; 
Byron, Burns and Moore; A Rocky Mountain 
Sunset; The Pastis Gone, the Future is Here; 
The Wars of the Roses; Marriage of Great Men; 
Aspirations of Young Men; Youthful Error and 
Mature Wisdom; A Lonely Deathbed; Great 
Men have no Continuance; The Downfall of Na- 
tions; Cultivation of the sthetical Faculty; 
The Nebular sf we ages A Feast of Eloquence; 
The Fate of the Earth. and many other subjects. 
Every student and every teacher should have the 
book and get some knowledge of general litera- 
ture. If you could only read Prof. Harper’s 
essay on the Cultivation of the Msthetical Fac- 
ulty, which begins as follows: ‘*Nature never 
betrayed the heart that loved her,’’ you would 
be convinced that the book is worth ten times its 
cost. 

The book is gilt-edged, neatly bound, and is 
certainly a gem to any library. The ‘‘ Missouri 
Teacher’’ says: ‘‘It contains many pure gems 
of literature clothed in the most beautitul lan- 
guage, and teachers will find the work filled 
wiih the inspiration they need.’’ The ‘‘West 
ern Educational Review’’ says: ‘‘The subjects 
treated of in this instructive and entertaining 
work are thrilling in their dramatic effect, and 
we think an investment of one dollarin ‘Gems of 
Literature’ a good one.’’ Regular price, $1.00; 
introduction price, 75c; examination price, for 
teachers only, 60c. Give it a trial. 

13-10 14-4 SAYLER & Co., Eaton, Ohio. 











cents. Agents wanted! Outfit 10 cents. 


2Q) cents. "A Chromo Cards, with name, 10 
C. B. MAVENS, Summit, N. Y. 
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Combination Desk & Seat. 
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Desk and Seat. Back Seat to start the 


rows with. 


Used by more than 40,000 pupils in the St. Louis Schools. 


There are five sizes adapted to the use of ‘pupils, from five to 
twenty years of age:—Single or Double 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two persons from 15 to 20 
years of age. Price, 


Size 2, Double, Grammar School, seating two persons from 12 to 
16 years of age. Frice, 


Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating two persons from 
10 to 12 years of age. Price, 


Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating two persons from 
8 to 11 years of age. Price, 7 


Size 5, Double, Primary, seating two persons from 5 to 9 years 
of age. Price, 


Back or starting seats to correspond with any size desk. 
Price, 


t@e-This Combination Desk and Seat, after 2 thorough trial of more 


than twelve years, has just been re-adopted for use this year by the Board of 
Education in St. Louis. 


These desks are the cheapest and the most durable and gub- 
stantial for the price, of any manufactured. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better pro- 
portioned and braced, neater and more graceful in design, than any 
other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers can 
easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of 
pupils between 5 and 20 years of age. Floor space, 2+ feet wide by 


34 feet long. Back Seats to start the rows with, corresponding in 
size to all the desks. 


USE HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR YOUR BLACK BOARDS. 


1a PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated*Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required.’ 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be sp lied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if necessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the piaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


8Ecoxp—For applying the Slating «se a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better: Price, per inch, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the § till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 





fourts—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand- acer Bee grit 
frem off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-pain an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


en 


tion—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Silating,’’ as we have the 
me iret lineia elating it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor‘ 
made the first liquid s ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


it isthe only surface that will not glaze, and It will last Ten years. 
ed. it desired. Sample as lied to sent 
wap tn hw Ragga sad every! las oles wanted in 


53K Brushes furnished 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboar:i Krasers, 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, and send direct to 
Man Dealer in shot teeta "kinds, 
ufacturer and upplies o 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Me. 
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